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EDITORIAL 


THE PLACE OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY 
CURRICULUM 


Tre need for clear communication be- 
tween peoples has never been greater. 
Speech is by far the most common means 
of communication, and yet it has never 
been given the direct attention in the 
high-school curriculum accorded other 
forms such as reading and writing. Eng- 
lish, which is a required subject for 
more pupils over a longer period of time 
in the high school than any other one, 
has not traditionally dwelt upon speech. 
In fact, “English” teachers and “speech” 
teachers normally do not see eye to eye 
in their respective approaches to the 
problems of communication. Not until 
a secondary school becomes rather large 
does it enjoy the “luxury” of a speech 
teacher or of several courses in speech. 

Far-reaching changes in this, as in 
other phases of secondary education, are 
under way. The subject of “English” is 
broadening into one of “communication 
arts,” in which the fundamental place of 
speech is increasingly recognized. As 
with so many vital developments in sec- 
ondary education, speech has been find- 
ing its way into the program of the 
school through the extracurriculum. 
One phase of this development is the 
program of “forensics” which is the sub- 
ject of a special symposium in the Jour- 
nal this month. The variety and scope 
of activities under this heading is im- 
pressive and continues to grow each 
year. 

The symposium should on several 
counts evoke discussion among second- 
ary educators. For one thing, there runs 
through it quite frankly an emphasis 
upon competition. While wider and 
wider participation is reported, many 
of the activities are justified mainly on 
the basis of their contribution to the 


more gifted pupils. The use in forensics 
of the same types of awards and incen- 
tives as in interscholastic athletics, which 
have been under attack, is justified on 
the basis of their desirability in athletics. 
There is only minor attention given 
in the symposium to programs for in- 
structing people in the effective use of 
speech in small groups that are seriously 
attempting to find solutions to problems 
that are vital to them. Most of the sym- 
posium describes “speech” as a public 
performance, where there is a speaker 
and an audience, rather than as an inti- 
mate, continuous personal act between . 
persons in their everyday living. There 
is much in thé report to encourage those 
who believe that speech activities must 
increasingly be brought to bear on vital 
community problems and that speeches 
given by students should be directed 
toward real rather than manufactured 
or imaginary audiences. There is a fore- 
shadowing in these pages of the time 
when speech will properly become one 
of the basic and most vital parts of the 
regular curriculum of the secondary 
school. 

The idea for the symposium arose in 
a discussion between W. Bruce Kirk- 
patrick, President of the California As- 
sociation of School Administrators, and 
Principal of the John Marshall High 
School, Los Angeles and L. D. Hanks, 
speech teacher in John Marshall High 
School, who has played a most active 
part in the development of forensics in 
Southern California. The credit for this 
symposium belongs more to Mr. Hanks 
than to any other person, for he has 
served as the co-ordinator, meeting with 
appropriate groups, supervising the gen- 
eral planning, and soliciting manu- 
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scripts, as well as writing some of the 
sections. Mr. Hanks has had twelve 


years of experience in the field of sec- 
ondary-school forensics, having taught 
at Banning and Excelsior Union High 
School before coming to Los Angeles. 
With previous service as president of 
the Citrus Belt Speech League and the 
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Southern California Debate League, he 
served as District Chairman for the 
Southern California District of the Na- 
tional Forensic League from 1946 to 
1952. He is a graduate of Occidental 
College and the University of Southern 
California. 
—R. N. B. 





NOTES FROM A READING CONFERENCE 


Dr. J. Harlan Shores, prayer of Illinois, discussing the conference theme, 
said we are entering on a second period of improvement in reading instruction, are 
now trying to find what reading skills are particular to various curriculum areas. 
First measuring of general ability to read came about 35 years ago. Since then, 
eres in reading has been steady and rapid. Most progress has been in primary 
grades. 

* * * 


Conference director Dr. William S. Gray, Director of Research in Reading, 
University of Chicago, talking about tasks faced in improving reading, said it’s 
a false assumption that all needed instruction in reading is given in the early 
grades. You can learn to read a given kind of material only by practice in reading 
that kind of material. 

. . » Today we are concerned with developing a clear understanding of what 
factors are involved in reading in the content subjects, and how reading in these 
subjects can be taught by the subject teacher, who often is not specifically pre- 
pared to teach reading. 

“We are somewhat on the frontier in our efforts to do this,” said Dr. Gray. 
“T have, for example, never edited Proceedings! of one of these conferences in 
which so few quotations are cited.” “It is the duty of each intellectual cook to wash 
her own dishes,” was the way Dr. Lou La Brant, New York University, para- 
phrased the oft-repeated statement that every teacher must be a teacher of reading. 

e . * 


“There's a sign on a small station somewhere that reads, “You can start from 
here and go anywhere.’ And so with a child,” suggested Dr. Gray in closing the 
social-studies section. 


—Notes from Florence Smith, Scott, Foresman Research Staff 





1 Proceedings of 1952 Reading Se epames can be obtained from University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis, Chicago 37, for $3 








Sypmposium on Forensics in Secondary 
Education 


By L. D. HANKS 


FOREWORD 


The growing participation of schools 
throughout California in the many spon- 
sored oratory contests, the increase in 
the number of speech leagues, the divi- 
sion of older leagues into two or more 
areas, indicate an ever-increasing in- 
terest in, and awareness of, the impor- 
tance of forensic activity in California 
secondary schools. A recent informal 
survey shows a total of over 140 Cali- 
fornia secondary schools participating 
in regularly sponsored speech tourna- 
ments or festivals. The growing signifi- 
cance of effective speaking, as oratory, as 
discussion, as debate on television pro- 
grams has emphasized anew the great 
importance of developing a program 
within the school system to provide our 
young people with the experience and 
training which they need to be prepared 
for a “TV World.” The expansion of 
the Toastmaster Club organization, now 
totaling over 1,800 units nationally, 
from a total of 300 clubs in 1946, shows 
the need which adults feel for a vital 
speech training program—and, inciden- 
tally much of the core and vitality of the 
Toastmaster Club program comes from 
the competitive intraclub and interclub 
activities. 

In vewing this growing field of speech 
activity, particularly in the interscholas- 
tic and public-relations field, we could 
find no source of collected and integrated 
information. We have therefore asked 
a group of representative teachers of 
speech in California secondary schools 
to summarize and describe the current 
practices and trends in the various 
phases of forensic activity in California 
secondary schools. 

There has been almost a revolution in 
the philosophy, purposes and practices 
of forensic activities in American 
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secondary schools generally. In con- 
trast with the practice of fifty years 
ago in debate when two or at most four 
debaters had the attention of a teacher 
for months in preparing for a few de- 
bates with rivals, present tournament 
and teaching practices train twenty to 
one hundred debaters per year with op- 
portunities to appear in from four to 
twenty debates each. The many types 
of individual speaking events now held, 
each with its particular benefit and pur- 
pose, offer variety of training and ex- 
perience formerly reserved for only a 
few professional speakers. Today, in 
forensic practice, tournaments will be 
attended by as many as three hundred 
participants, in from six to ten different 
events, representing as many as twenty 
different schools. Closely integrated in 
the educational program of the school, 
the forensic tournament has become a 
stimulating and instructive educational 
tool. Forensics has come of age. 

In choosing contributors to this sym- 
posium, we have tried to secure a state- 
wide sampling of teachers, for we hope 
to present to the reader a cross section 
of the forensics program in the state of 
California. Not always do the teachers 
throughout the state agree on definitions 
of events, on purposes, on practices. 
But as we try different styles of opera- 
tion, as we try new types of activity, we 
share them with each other through our 
participation in the intescholastic tour- 
nament ; we evaluate, we adopt, and we 
make progress. These discussions of the 
organization, the philosophy, the prac- 
tices, and the purposes of forensics in 
California secondary schools may more 
clearly define their values to the end, 
that more schools may participate in 
such activities. 








Speech in Secondary Education* 


A speech teacher of ancient Rome 
once observed that God had distin- 
guished man from all other creatures by 
no other means so powerful as by the 
gift of speech. A modern novelist has 
declared that all life comes back to the 
question of our speech, the means by 
which we communicate with one an- 
other. If these observations are sound, 
then education for the effective use of 
speech is paramount for the individual 
and for his culture. 


THE BASIC FACT OF SPEECH 


1) Speech is learned, not inherited. 
Every member of the human race ac- 
quires his speech; he brings none of it 
with him. 

2) Speech is complicated. Language 
behavior is virtually equivalent to think- 
ing behavior. Accordingly, whatever 
improves the use of language improves 
the individual’s ability to think. One 
way to develop thinking is to develop 
speech. 

3) The act of speech is unified. 
Whereas the human being has certain 
senses for inward impression—such as 
sight, taste, touch, smell and hearing— 
he has, in an overwhelming number of 
life situations, the single means of speech 
for outward expression. 

4) The requirements of speech vary 
in differing cultures. In a complex ur- 
ban culture, the man who cannot speak 
well is often handicapped just as surely 
as the man who cannot hear well, or the 
man who is ill in his speech may be just 
as unemployable as one who is deficient 
in vision. 


SPEECH AND CITIZENSHIP 


More people must talk and more must 
listen today than ever before, not only 


* Recommendations concerning speech activities 
in secondary schools by the Speech Association of 
America. Prepared upon a request by the Contest 
Committee of the North Central Association. 


because there are more people but be- 
cause they live closer together and have 
more problems. In the union hall, in the 
board meeting, and in the council cham- 
ber ; in consultation, in conference and 
in negotiation ; from the pulpit, from the 
platform, and from the radio and the 
television set talking goes on to one lis- 
tener or a million. Arguments are devel- 
oped, appeals are made, propaganda is 
insinuated into the minds and spirits of 
the people. 

Speech is the universal instrument of 
social co-operation and co-ordination. 
The great majority of youth must learn 
to live without the privilege of higher 
education. Youth, then, must have 
mouths that speak and ears that hear. 
“Without speech I can exist,” said a 
sage, “but I cannot live.” 

Personality traits and attitudes seem 
to be most often revealed in speech, and 
significant development in speech is usu- 
ally accompanied by significant gains in 
personality; accordingly, certain atti- 
tudes—helpfulness, co-operation, toler- 
ance, inquiry, concession, admission, 
self-reliance, honesty and conviction— 
should become intimately associated 
with speech and group discussion, dra- 
matics and the oral interpretation of 
literature, and public speaking and de- 
bate. / 

In a free society, the welfare of all the 
citizens depends ultimately upon public 
opinion. If they do not have the ability 
to form wise judgments on the basis of 
information and arguments presented to 
them, then the wise and the unwise will 
suffer together the consequences of their 
mutual failure to present and to com- 
prehend wise courses of action. 

If we are not to be deluded by the 
fraud that government by decree is safer 
than government by discussion and de- 
bate, then all our people must become 
increasingly able to participate effec- 
tively in public affairs. 
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SPEECH AND THE LEADER 


The leader in any group not depend- 
ent immediately on force must employ 
the twin arts of discourse: discussion 
and debate. As experience demonstrates, 
when the arts of discourse are corrupted, 
when the channels of communication are 
clogged, men resort to violence as a final 
arbiter. At the heart of true citizenship 
lie the right and the obligation to utter 
in the most effective possible way what 
one believes to be true. 


SPEECH AND THE SCHOOLS 

A generation ago John Dewey de- 
clared the essential need of the day to 
be “the improvement of the methods and 
conditions of debate, discussion, and 
persuasion.” Systematic instruction in 
speech is one of the oldest and most sig- 
nificant of the tasks entrusted by the 
American people to the schools. We 
have long lived without atomic science. 
Whether we can live with it in the dig- 
nity of freedom depends in large meas- 


ure on our ability to solve our problems 
through the intelligent use of the spoken 
word. 


SPEECH AND GENERAL EDUCATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 

In keeping with the values and goals 
of speech education, school programs 
should give all pupils opportunity to im- 
prove their speech through guided ex- 
perience. 

The kinds of experiences recom- 
mended can best be suggested by refer- 
ence to their immediate ends: (a) to 
make inquiry and to disclose informa- 
tion; (b) to ascertain the truth and ad- 
vocate it; (c) to understand literature 
and interpret it; (d) to know the drama 
and participate in it ; (e) to evaluate the 
dynamic powers of radio, television, and 
the motion picture, and to respond in- 
telligently to them. 


SPEECH IN SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 


Beyond the learning in speech es- 
sential to all students, schools should 
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provide additional opportunities to chal- 
lenge those who may have special in- 
terests and aptitudes, to train those who 
may take leadership roles, and to serve 
those who realize that speech is essential 
to their vocational and professional ac- 
tivities. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
These recommendations are offered: 


1) That extraclass events be re- 
garded as the counterpart of curricular 
instruction. 

2) That extraclass speech activities 
be taught by a person whose qualifica- 
tions are in every sense equal to those 
of persons teaching speech in courses. 

3) That a person teaching speech ac- 
tivities be given every right and privi- 
lege of other teachers, including the 
right to have the extraclass teaching 
count in the teaching load. 

4) Keeping the educational value of 
speech in today’s society in mind, teach- 
ers and administrators should evaluate 
the aims, methods, and procedures of 
speech activities as they now exist. Are 
all events as appropriate today as they 
may have been twenty years ago? 

5) Reading from the page rather than 
speaking from memory should be en- 
couraged. Some experiences in sight 
reading should be offered. 

6) An event devoted to and empha- 
sizing group discussion would appear to 
be highly desirable. 

7) The teaching of debating should 
be extended to include, in addition to the 
traditional forms, other procedures, es- 
pecially those of legislative types. 

8) In all school debates greater em- 
phasis should be placed on the speaker’s 
talking to an audience. 

9) Events concerned with public 
speaking should emphasize extempora- 
neous speaking. An event might be the 
panel-forum, and any event could well 
require questions from the audience. 

10) Activities planned to provide ex- 
periences in radio and television should 
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include speaking, acting, writing, and 
producing, as well as listening. 

11) In dramatic contests, good plays 
should be chosen to meet the needs of 
students, school, and community. 

12) The types of awards, the method 
of awarding them, and the manner of 
presenting them should be carefully ex- 
amined. Contestants should have the 
opportunity to learn the basis of the 
judge’s or critic’s evaluation of their 
work, Interscholastic meetings will at- 
tain their greatest value when partici- 
pants and teachers ask first, “How can 
we improve?” not, “Who won?” 

Extraclass occasions for speaking 
should be as real and as meaningful as 
possible. In speaking, discussion, and 
debate, subjects and problems can often 
be in tune with the interests of the school 
and community. Scenes from plays can 
be chosen not only for their entertain- 
ment values but for their insight into 
basic human problems, character, and 
behavior. 

The North Central Association and 
the Speech Association of America rec- 
ommend that all groups which sponsor 


Recommendations for 


| ae of the wide diversity of or- 
ganization of forensics in the different 
states represented in the Western 
Speech Association, and because certain 
common benefits could arise from cer- 
tain procedures and types of organiza- 
tion as reported from the different states 
represented, the Committee feels that 
the following recommendations, adapted 
to the needs of each state, would produce 
the greatest benefits with the fewest dif- 
ficulties. 

* Report of the Forensic Sengitties of the West- 


ern Speech Association to the Barbara con- 
vention of the Association, November 24-25, 1950. 
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and administer speech contests keep in 
close touch with each other; that they 
seek advice and counsel of teachers of 
speech through their state and national 
organizations with a view to constant 
improvement of the speech events which 
they administer. The responsible agen- 
cies do not seek to legislate uniformity 
in these matters; rather they make it 
possible and convenient for students and 
teachers to meet for observation, evalua- 
tion, and comment on common enter- 
prises in speech. 

The recommendations with respect to 
the complete program of speech educa- 
tion in secondary schools is presented 
officially by the Speech Association of 
America. The committee which was ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council of the 
Speech Association of America to pre- 
pare the recommendations with respect 
to speech included the following per- 
sons: James H. McBurney, Northwest- 
ern University ; Bower Aly, University 
of Missouri; Orville Hitchcock, State 
University of Iowa; Loren D. Reid, 
University of Missouri; and Karl R. 
Wallace, University of Illinois. 


Forensics* 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
STATE ORGANIZATION FOR 
SECONDARY FORENSICS 


The purpose of a state forensic asso- 
ciation within each of the Western 
states should be the stimulation of 
speech activity to better provide Amer- 
ica with the articulate leaders democracy 
demands. The function of the forensic 
program should be to serve as a labora- 
tory to try out speakers and speeches, 
to develop better speakers, better citi- 
zens, and most important, more capable 
group leaders. 
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To achieve these ends, Western 
Speech Association recommends that 
the forensic activities in each state be 
co-ordinated under the direction of one 
state-wide organization in order to pro- 
vide continuity, integration, and unity 
of purpose. 

Each state forensic organization 
should work in co-operation with the 
state student activities association, or 
the university extension service, or the 
state board of education, or the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

The director of the forensic activities 
should be an experienced, trained coach. 

The policies and practices should be 
democratically determined by the par- 
ticipating schools in co-operation with 
representatives from the state student 
activities committee (or the university 
extension service, or the state board of 
education, or the state superintendent 
of public instruction). 

Forensic activity should be wide- 
spread and of different types. In line 
with national trends, it is recommended 
that: (1) Discussion should be con- 
ducted during the initial phases, at least, 
of a subject-matter study. During later 
phases of the season’s activities, differ- 
ent aspects of the initial problem, either 
coterminous with the debate problem or 
a different problem, should be used as 
the problem for discussion. (2) Debate 
should be stressed, using individual 
team recognition and squad recogni- 
tion. (3) Individual events should be 
stressed, including the standard events 
as well as experimental events, which 
should be encouraged and studied by the 
state committee for their educational 
value. 

The value of the forensic program 
should be demonstrated by the forma- 
tion, wherever possible, of a speakers’ 
bureau or similar organization to pro- 
vide speech services for the community 
and the school. The tournament should 
be the training ground for the student 
speaker. 

The Student Congress movement has 
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well justified its creation by forensic 
directors in the Midwest. Already it 
has become an integral part of the foren- 
sic program in many leagues and states. 
Where groups outside the forensic or- 
ganization sponsor Student Congresses, 
fullest co-operation with such groups is 
urged. Benefits of Student Congresses 
are such that other departments of the 
school may well co-operate with the 
congress activity. 

Travel to different high schools and/ 
or universities for speech events should 
be encouraged with the aim of providing 
means of eliminating provincialism in 
speech habits and mannerisms. Such 
travel assists in developing new ideas in 
student activity, in sportmanship, and in 
conduct. 

The forensic program should include 
much intramural activity in preparation 
for interscholastic events and speakers’ 
bureau activities. 

To emphasize the policy-determining 
and decision-making characteristics of 
debate and the neutral stand taken by 
the school, the debate proposition should 
be phrased as a question, i.e., “Should 
we do so and so” rather than “Resolved, 
That we should do so and so.” 

The forensic association should be 
active in assisting any school in setting 
up extracurricular, cocurricular, and 
curricular speech activity. The com- 
mittee and director of forensics should 
actively co-operate with outside groups 
providing speech opportunities for 
young people, The association and its 
officers should provide advice and coun- 
sel for these outside groups so that their 
contact with the schools and the opera- 
tion of their activities might be of the 
greatest value to the school, to the in- 
dividual student, and to the community. 


WESTERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
FORENSIC COMMITTEE 


Day Hanks, Chairman, John Marshall 
High School, Los Angeles. Dist. 
Chairman, So. Calif. Dist., N.F.L. 

Amanda Anderson,‘ Salem, Ore. High 
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School. Oregon State Forensic 
League 

Carl Isaacson, Idaho State College. 
Idaho Forensic Ass’n 

Ted Karl, Pacific Lutheran College, 
Parkland, Wash. 

Roy Mahaffey, Linfield College, Co- 
ordinator Forensics, W.S.A. 

J. Edmund Mayer, Alhambra High 


School, Vice-President, N.F.L. 

E. R. Nichols, Redlands University, So. 
Calif. Chairman, N.U.E.A. 

Roy Nelson, Colorado Agricultural & 
Mechanical College 

Lester McCrary, California Institute of 
Technology 

Stanley Wheater, University of Colo- 
rado. State Forensic Director. 


The Purpose and Function of Competition 


Ti be acknowledged as the best per- 
former in a group is a normal and hu- 
man desire. There is a certain amount 
of satisfaction to the athlete when his 
team wins a championship, but there is 
an even greater satisfaction in being 
chosen as the outstanding player on the 
team. In this respect the high-school 
speaker differs not at all from the foot- 
ball player. It is not their popularity, 
however, that gives speech events edu- 
cational value. It is rather that they lead 
to self-criticism and self-improvement 
and develop attitudes important in adult 
life. 

To get the most out of individual 
speech events, especially those of an ori- 
ginal nature, the speaker should be 
placed in a competitive situation. Com- 
petition is stimulating because it gives 
the student a goal that encourages im- 
provement. Furthermore, since all life 
is competitive, it is important that we 
teach our students to withstand compe- 
tition. Educators who frown upon com- 
petition in intellectual or academic 
activities, deprive their above-average 
students of a sense of satisfaction akin 
to that experienced by athletes—the 
chance to win for themselves and their 
school. Competition stimulates the de- 
sire to excel, and in the field of speech, 


By ELIZABETH PERKINS 





e@ Miss Elizabeth Perkins, Chairman of 
the Northern California District of the Na- 
tional Forensic League, is also Forensics 
Commissioner for the San Joaquin Valley 
League. Her undergraduate and graduate 
work was done at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, with additional graduate 
work at the University of Iowa. She is a 
product of “forensics,” having partici- 
pated in both high school and college. 





this desire requires that the student de- 
velop the habit of study which is readily 
converted into the desire to know. 

Competitive speaking develops com- 
munication ability better than speech in 
the ordinary classroom situation. For 
this reason alone competition in speech 
is justified, but there are more imme- 
diate and personal benefits to the par- 
ticipant. For example, the personal con- 
tacts with students from other schools 
lead to new acquaintances and friend- 
ships. There are broadened horizons 
and higher goals for the high-caliber 
student, and finally the popularity that 
comes with helping to make one’s school 
well known. 

To the speech teacher competition 
also brings satisfaction. Before my stu- 
dents began competing, my classes were 
predominantly composed of students for 
whom no other classes could be found, 
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students who had no real interest in 
learning to speak. The classes still have 
a variety of intelligence levels, but with 
the introduction of competition there is 
a unity of enthusiasm and the desire to 
get ahead. 

Lastly, the school as an organization 
also profits. Until competitive speech 
became a part of our school program, 
the only way a student could become 
well enough known to run for a student- 
body office was either to engage in ath- 
letics or be conspicuous in his resistance 
to school authority. Since the advent of 
speech competition, the officers have 
come predominantly from the speech 
group and the school’s speakers are in 
great demand as campaign managers. 
The result has been a great improvement 
in student government. 

A well-rounded school program 
should make use of competition in fields 
other than athletics. The San Joaquin 
Valley C.I.F., comprising fifty-one 
schools, has long recognized this need 
and has sponsored area and valley con- 
tests and provided championship awards 
in five speech events—the same type of 
awards presented to a winning football, 
baseball, or other athletic team. 


Debate in California 


A variety of answers results from 
any roll call of high-school debaters in 
California when they are asked, “What 
has been the value of debate activity to 
you?” Here are some typical students’ 
replies : 


“It has certainly helped me see two 
sides to a question on controversial is- 
sues.” 


“Debate activities were an aid to me 
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Competition may have its faults, but 
such arise only when the coach, some- 
times pressured by his community or 
administration, but more often by his 
own ego, is tempted to place too great an 
importance upon winning. The over-all 
effect of competition is the development 
of responsible talk which is the goal of 
all speech teachers. A free exchange of 
opinion is necessary for a free world. 
What better contribution can we in- 
structors in speech make than to create 
situations where students are trained to 
analyze critically the ideas of others as 
well as to convey forcefully their own? 

The development of communication, 
especially verbal communication, is a 
necessity in today’s world, revolution- 
ized as it has been by the radio, televi- 
sion, the “talkies,” teletypes, and tele- 
phones. As Professor A. Craig Baird 
of the State University of Iowa Speech 
Department pointed out in a 1952 com- 
mencement address : 

“This technological revolution is 
making our experiment in national and 
international living increasingly a mat- 
ter of communication. It is hardly an 
age of public silence for either young or 
ee 


High Schools 


By LYLE SIVERSON 





e Mr. Lyle Siverson, instructor in speech 
in Compton High School and Junior Col- 
lege, has taught at Groton, S.D., High 
School, Brawley and Compton High 
Schools in California and at the University 
of Oregon. A representative of the junior 
colleges on the board of the Western 
Speech Association, he also served as pres- 
ident of the Southern California Debate 
League in 1949. He has degrees from St. 
Olaf’s College and the University of Red- 
lands. 
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in getting acquainted with the students 
when I moved to a new school.” 

“It helped me get an “A” in history. 
Our teacher gave us essay-type ques- 
tions and I gave brief, organized an- 
swers of the type used in debate out- 
lines.” 

“Debating got me a four-year scholar- 
ship at an outstanding college.” 

“T was never really interested in poli- 
tical and economic issues until I started 
debating.” 

“Debating has caused me to desire 
more from political speeches than empty 
platitudes devoid of evidence.” 

To say that those statements consti- 
tute the objectives of debate would be a 
mistake. They do indicate that students 
themselves are enthusiastic about debate 
and that it has many immediate as well 
as long-range values for them. 

Any analysis of debate must be made 
within the framework of the over-all 
curriculum with special stress on the 
area of speech education. Educators are 
generally agreed that speech in the cur- 
riculum must be so offered as to be of 
value to all students. Speech education 
must offer something to the student with 
the speech handicap, the student pos- 
sessing a natural aptitude for speech, as 
well as the so-called large middle group 
with average needs and abilities. A de- 
bate program must fit into this over-all 
picture where it can make its own sin- 
gular contribution to the total curric- 
ulum. 

One particular value of debating is 
the challenge and motivation it provides 
for the talented student. Most speech 
teachers find in their classes a wide va- 
riety of students in regard to speech 
effectiveness. Because the less talented 
students need a great deal of attention, 
the more talented speakers are often 
neglected. Apathy is the natural re- 
sponse on the part of these neglected 
students who find that very little effort 
is required to get an “A” in speech class. 
Debate can be used as an activity to 
channel the efforts of the more talented 





students ; to give them an opportunity 
to enter into an activity which requires 
endless effort in research, thought, and 
speaking technique. 

Not only those with natural aptitude 
participate in debate, however. As a 
student in speech work reaches the point 
where the teacher considers that he can 
benefit from the spirited competition in 
debate, he is given a chance in interclass 
debates followed by interscholastic com- 
petition. The advantages to the instruc- 
tor are obvious. Debate can serve as a 
motivating factor to use in conjunction 
with all other activities in the speech 
education program within the school. 
Once students begin to participate sev- 
eral outcomes become apparent. 

Both sides of a question must be 
studied by the debater. Though a stu- 
dent may approach a debate proposition 
with a rather definite conviction in re- 
gard to one side or another, he soon 
finds that in order to defend one side, he 
must know the other side as well. He 
finds out quickly what Daniel Webster 
meant when he said, “If I had time to 
prepare but one side of my case, I would 
prepare the side of the opposition.” 
This points up one of the unique charac- 
teristics of debate. It forces the partici- 
pant to inquire into both sides of a 
question whether he wants to or not. 

Concentrated research is encouraged 
for each student finds that the oppo- 
sition questions, examines, and attempts 
to refute evidence offered. Conse- 
quently, the good debater spends endless 
hours in research to find the best evi- 
dence possible. In addition, he has 
gathered evidence which he may use 
against the opposition in refuting the 
arguments which he expects from them. 

He must think quickly on his feet for 
he cannot anticipate all of the arguments 
of the opposition. As he meets new and 
unexpected arguments, he must handle 
them “on the spot” and deal with them 
in a logical manner. 

Effective speaking is encouraged for 
the debater finds that if he cannot com- 
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municate his ideas to the opposition and 
the judge, his point will be of no advan- 
tage. He learns that if he rushes along 
hoping to win by sheer bulk of evidence, 
he will be likely to hide his point beneath 
the sound and fury. He learns that 
sarcasm does not pay because he thereby 
loses the respect of his judge and is 
likely to lose the debate. He learns that 
debates are not judged on delivery alone 
but that without effective delivery he 
cannot hope to establish his contentions 
with clarity. 

The form of debate most commonly 
employed in interscholastic competition 
in California high schools is the two-man 
team, Oxford style debate. Two team 
members uphold the affirmative side of 
a proposition, while two negative team 
members attempt to show that the prop- 
osition should not be adopted. Each 
debater gives a constructive speech of 
eight to ten minutes in presenting his 
case. Then each speaker has a four to 
five minute chance at rebuttal during 
which he tries to refute the arguments of 
the opposition and re-establish his own 
arguments which have been under at- 
tack. 

The National Forensic League has 
used a form of debate slightly different 
from the usual Oxford style debate. In- 
stead of straight constructive speeches 
followed by straight rebuttal speeches, 
the National Forensic League debate 
proceeds as follows : (1) the first affirm- 
ative speaker presents his constructive 
arguments for nine minutes; (2) he is 
then questioned for three minutes by 
one of the negative speakers; (3) this 
questioning must deal with the issues, 
arguments, and evidence presented by 
the affirmative speaker; (4) the first 
negative speaker then presents his nine- 
minute constructive speech after which 
one of the affirmative debaters questions 
him; (5) then follows another affirm- 
ative constructive and a negative con- 
structive speech, each of which is 
questioned by the other member of the 
opposition ; (6) final six-minute rebut- 
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tals are given by one negative speaker 
and one affirmative speaker. This form, 
used last year for the first time, met with 
general approval among debaters and 
coaches. It tended to demand much 
more of the individual contestant and to 
eliminate many of the cases which were 
almost completely prepared in advance. 
The fact that each speaker was ques- 
tioned immediately at the conclusion 
of his speech necessitated a thorough 
knowledge of the case and an ability to 
think quickly. If he presented any mem- 
orized material which he did not under- 
stand, it became evident very quickly in 
the question period. The interrogator 
found, too, that he had to be alert and 
listen critically. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages in this form of debating was 
that weaknesses and fallacies were dealt 
with immediately and the debaters 
tended to clash on the fundamental is- 
sue of the proposition at hand. 
California high schools participate in 
several types of interscholastic tourna- 
ments. Each semester, “novice” tourna- 
ments are held with competition re- 
stricted to those students who have 
never before competed in interscholastic 
debate. Frequently the experienced 
high-school debaters act as judges, crit- 
ics, and turnament supervisors in these 
tournaments giving many more students 
a chance to benefit from the event. 
Various leagues and schools sponsor 
the “open” type of tournament which af- 
fords competition in debate, discussion, 
and individual speaking events. The de- 
bate division of these tournaments usu- 
ally has an “A” division which is un- 
restricted, and a “B” division limited to 
those students who are in their first year 
of debate competition. This obviates the 
beginner from competing against the 
more skilled and experienced debaters. 
As the debaters develop under the pres- 
sure of competition, they move on to the 
“A” division where they find the most 
serious test to their ability. In these 
tournaments, teams usually debate for 
four rounds after which the top-ranking 
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teams debate each other until a final 
victor is declared. Some of the sponsors 
of this type of tournament are the Na- 
tional Forensic League, the Southern 
California Debate League, Redlands 
University, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, San Diego State College, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, San Francisco State 
College, and Pepperdine College. 

Another type of debate tournament is 
termed the “round robin.” In this 
tournament each school enters one af- 
firmative and one negative team. All 
teams from all schools debate for six 
straight rounds at which time the school 
with the most wins is declared the 
champion. In case of ties, of course, the 
top teams must meet each other to de- 
termine the champion. This type of 
tournament gives recognition to the 
school with the four best debaters, 
whereas the usual tournament recog- 
nizes only the championship two-man 
team. 

Each district of the National Forensic 
League holds its own tournament in the 
spring. There are two such districts in 
California, the Northern and Southern 
districts. Winning debate teams from 
these two tournaments are eligible to at- 
tend the national tournament of the 
N.F.L. The first- and second-place 
teams from these district tournaments 
are eligible to compete in the state 
tournament. Northern California high 
schools also compete in the tournament 
at the College of the Pacific while the 
schools from the southern part of the 
state compete at the corresponding tour- 
nament at Redlands University. First- 
and second-place teams from these two 
tournaments are also eligible to compete 
in the state tournament. In all, eight 
teams qualify for the state tournament 
where teams are matched by a drawing 
of lots and winners advance to meet 
winners until the champion is declared. 

Approximately one hundred and 
twenty-five high schools take part in 
tournaments held in California. Studies 
have revealed that the activity is increas- 
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ing. One such study was made by John 
Cole, a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Redlands, who found as a result 
of a survey that debate activities and 
participation had increased sharply and 
in an amount greater than the propor- 
tionate increase in the school population. 
There is no way to determine how much 
intraschool debating is taking place. It 
is certain that in all schools where inter- 
scholastic debating is an activity, a great 
deal of debating is fostered within the 
school itself. The amount of activity 
among competing schools varies to a 
great degree. A few schools still con- 
centrate on small squads with the oppor- 
tunity available to only a few interested 
and talented students. The majority of 
the schools, however, have broad par- 
ticipation with many teams entering 
each novice tournament and other teams 
taking their turn at the open type of 
tournament. 

Using Compton Union High School 
as an example, forty-two students par- 
ticipated in interscholastic debates dur- 
ing the 1951-52 season. The average 
number of debates for these students 
was nine, giving each student an aver- 
age of two hours and fifteen minutes of 
speaking time in competition. And for 
every interscholastic debate there were 
four to five intraschool debates either for 
practice or to determine which teams 
would go to the various tournaments. 
This is not an unusual program, but it 
does serve to indicate that where a de- 
bate program is in operation many stu- 
dents take advantage of the opportunity 
to participate. We can be reasonably 
certain that with participation students 
are learning to do research more thor- 
oughly, to think more critically and 
quickly, and to speak more effectively. 

Any competitive activity will come 
under attack from time to time and de- 
bate is no exception. The fact that de- 
bating as an activity has continued to 
grow and flourish does not indicate that 
malpractices and evils have not oc- 
curred. It does reveal that students, 
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teachers, administrators, and the gen- 
eral public recognize a value in the 
activity. Properly coached, properly 
supported, and properly placed in 
the curriculum, debate activities offer 
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worth-while educational oportunities 
for students within the school. We can 
be proud that California high schools 
are adequately providing these oppor- 
tunities for their students. 


Discussion in Forensies 


CLASSROOM SCENE I 


Teacher : Now class, let’s have a discus- 
sion of the causes of the Civil War. 
Johnny, can you name one of the 
main causes? 

Johnny: The Southern people didn’t 
like President Lincoln. 

Teacher : Not quite, Johnny. Does any- 
one have a better answer? 


The term “discussion” is much used 
and abused. Milton C. Dickens’ has sug- 
gested a useful functional definition: a 
system of behavior in which two or more 
individuals in alternation, listen inter- 
mittently, and think together interac- 
tively. 

Much of the confusion over the nature 
of discussion arises from the rapid de- 
velopment and comparative recency of 
teaching and research in the area of 
group discussion. Man has always “dis- 
cussed” in one rudimentary form or 
another, probably from the time when 
he first discovered that he could produce 
sound. The history of modern discus- 
sion, however, does not start until the 
early nineteen-thirties. Dr. J. W. Stu- 
debaker, former United States Com- 
missioner of Education, was one of the 
most potent influences in the spreading 
of interest in public discussion. This in- 
terest, stimulated by his government- 
sponsored forum discussions, spurred 
professional teachers of speech in col- 


1 Chairman, Speech Department, University of 
Southern California. 
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leges and universities to devote special 
courses to the fundamentals of discus- 
sion and to begin programs of exper- 
imental research in the field through 
graduate studies. 

Today the field of training in discus- 
sion technique is a highly varied one. 
It covers various types of panel discus- 
sions, open forums, parliamentary dis- 
cussions, and even model legislatures, 
although the latter area begins to im- 
pinge on the special field of debate. 

The classroom teacher who does not 
handle competitive speech arts, how- 
ever, will be primarily interested in the 
procedure which should be used in the 
normal classroom. 

The key to any profitable discussion 
is research and organization. The 
teacher should direct the research and 
organization, not do it. Most authorities 
in the field agree that John Dewey’s five 
steps of reflective thinking should form 
the basis for modern panel discussion 
organization. These will, of course, be 
modified by the purpose of the particular 
panel, whether it be to give information 
or to solve a problem. The particular 
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type of problem mentioned in our intro- 
ductory classroom scene, for example, 
would best be handled by an adaptation 
of Dewey’s method cited by Dr. Alan 
Nichols reproduced below : 


I. The Presented Problem 
II. Analyzing the Problem 
III. Determining the Solution? 


The method would be truncated to omit 
step three, since Johnny’s panel would 
not be testing a solution to the Civil 
War, but an introductory presentation 
of what is meant by a “cause of the Civil 
War” and an interchange of thinking 
between Johnny and his panel members 
concerning the scope and background of 
the causes plus an analysis of possible 
causes would be an example of good 
panel-discussion technique. 

The possibility of stimulating re- 
search on the part of students instead of 
sending them to search for the teacher’s 
answer should be obvious. The instruc- 
tor will find that Johnny will be more 
concerned about a solid basis for his 
opinion when he knows that it will be 
part of the basis for conversation in front 
of a group of his peers. Dr. Waldo 
Phelps, an authority in the field of 
speech education, has outlined a possible 
program for training in this type of dis- 
cussion in a recent article which the in- 
terested teacher will find most profit- 
able.’ Dr. Phelps writes for the teacher 
of speech, but the principles and sug- 
gestions indicated in the article are 
readily usable by the enterprising social- 
studies or literature teacher who has 
prepared himself to teach speech. 

So far we have been primarily con- 
cerned with the formal organization of 
group discussion. Little has been said 
about the benefits to the individual stu- 
dent other than stimulation of research 
which may accrue from organized dis- 
cussion. 

*Alan Nichols, Discussion and Debate, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941, p. 51. 

8 Waldo Phelps, “The Panel-Forum as a First 
Assignment in the Secondary School Speech Funda- 


mentals Class,” in the ‘Speech Teacher, Volume I, 
Number 3, p. 163. 
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There are few classroom exercises 
more profitable for the development of 
acceptable social attitudes than organ- 
ized group discussion. From the devel- 
opment of latent leadership qualities 
which must be utilized by the panel 
chairman, to the development of con- 
structive co-operation by each group 
member organized discussion constantly 
encourages the growth of tact, rational 
comment, and co-operative relation- 
ships. 

The disorganized discussion stimu- 
lates the opposite result. The discussion 
which is divided into pros and cons, 
which is neither discussion nor debate, 
or the discussion which resolves into an 
argument over the ambiguous terms of 
the topic, or the discussion which begins, 
“T think the Civil War was caused by 
the South’s distrust of President Lin- 
coln” (poor Johnny has publicly voiced 
his opinion and from now on he is psy- 
chologically forced to defend it without 
giving ground) is not discussion. It is 
disorganized hybrid argumentation. 

Beyond Johnny’s immediate class- 
room, and after high-school graduation, 
his training in formal discussion will 
bear important fruit. If he attends col- 
lege the techniques of reflective think- 
ing will stand him in good stead when 
he organizes a collegiate essay examina- 
tion or project paper. He has learned 
Dewey’s scientific method in the science 
laboratory, but the psychologists have 
proved to us that there is little transfer 
of learning from science or mathematics 
to the language arts or social sciences. 
His discussion training, however, will 
transfer to these fields. Regardless of 
whether he enters college he will make 
use of his training. If he belongs to a 
fraternal order, to a social club, or to a 
trade union he will constantly meet as 
a member of a large or small group 
which is faced with a problem which 
must be “talked out.” A society which 
ceases to use this method of solving 
problems is no longer a democracy. 

With the advent of television, teachers 
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of speech are discovering that their spe- 
cial skills are more and more in demand. 
It is becoming more important than ever 
for the American citizen to deal analyt- 
ically with speakers and speeches as well 
as to be able to express himself ade- 
quately in oral language, the method of 
communication which he will use more 
than any other. The field of speech edu- 
cation, once almost assimilated by well- 
meaning but misguided core-curriculum 
administrators and teachers, is expe- 
riencing a renaissance. 

California schools in particular may 
be starting to make up a ten-year lag in 
speech education which now character- 
izes their programs when compared to 
those of the “speech-educated” schools 
of the Midwestern states. If California 
does catch up, the credit should probably 
be awarded to the teacher who has 
steadfastly supported the competitive 
speech field. These teachers are contrib- 
uting much toward progress in the field 
of experimental discussion techniques, 
in addition to their other speech fields. 

At first glance the concept of compe- 
tition as we know it in debate or oratory 
might seem contradictory to the avowed 
concept of discussion as a co-operative 
venture. The debate coach utilizes dis- 
cussion as a preliminary to debate. Here 
he practices the true distinction between 
the two speech forms. Discussion is the 
tool of the scholar who seeks to analyze 
a problem and reach a tentative solution. 
Debate is the tool of the scholar who 
takes the tentative solution and presents 
it as an advocate before judges or an 
audience for their consideration. 

For some years now, starting at the 
college level, competitive-speech teach- 
ers have been searching for some way of 
applying their methods of motivation to 
the area of discussion. In debate and 
oratory, for example, their students are 
not usually concerned about grades. 
They are stimulated to do enough work, 
and to progress enough, that the grade 
averages run rather high. The problem 
is to apply this kind of motivation, which 
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arises from speech contests and is pres- 
ent in other speech forms, to discussion. 

At first discussion contests began to 
appear. These proved only partially sat- 
isfactory. The first form which these 
discussions took was that of a panel 
made up of students from different 
schools. Competing students were in- 
terested in achieving high honors. When 
placed in a panel discussion which in- 
cluded as members other competing stu- 
dents, the purposes of good discussion 
were vitiated by the conversion of dis- 
cussion techniques to methods of mak- 
ing a good impression on the contest 
judge. Not satisfied, the speech teachers 
and coaches began to experiment with 
the discussion contest to remedy this 
defect. 

One of the more recent experiments 
has been the entry of discussion teams 
by the competing schools. A judge then 
determines which school team of two 
entered in a given round has demon- 
strated the most effective co-operative 
discussion in extemporaneous problem- 
solving. Our students are growing 
increasingly more interested in discus- 
sion as a result of its incorporation into 
the contest field. 

Though not every student can be en- 
tered in a contest, it is well that we have 
something to stimulate the superior stu- 
dent to balance so much of the emphasis 
in our educational system upon the prob- 
lem child or the slow learner. 

Other teachers who have our students 
trained in contest-discussion in their 
classes indicate that these students offer 
extra organizational assistance and lead- 
ership. 

Contrast Classroom Scene II with the 
scene described in the opening para- 


graph. 


CLASSROOM SCENE II 
Teacher: Johnny, your panel has the 
balance of the period. 


Johnny : (having arranged the necessary 
physical details of his panel organiza- 
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tion, and having introduced his dis- 
cussion participants tothe class) . . . 
This panel has chosen to discuss the 
topic, “What appear to be the chief 
causes of the Civil War.” Tom, can 
you give us an opening idea of how 
we can define that term, “chief 
cause”? 

Tom: Well, we could say that a chief 


cause of something is an event that, in 
terms of war, started trouble between 
those at war. 

Johnny : Does anyone have anything to 
add to Tom’s definition? . . . If not, 
Mary, could you refresh our mem- 
ories on some of the events that caused 
trouble to start between the North 
and the South... . 


Original Individual Speaking Events 


Rougniy speaking the individual 
speech events may be divided into two 
classes : the interpretative and the orig- 
inal. This paper will deal only with 
those classified as original and will dis- 
cuss the aims, standards, and values of 
the following types of original speaking : 
extemporaneous, impromptu, oratory, 
after-dinner, and radio speaking. 

Most valuable of those listed above 
is extemporaneous speaking. The stu- 
dent who engages in this event is usu- 
ally given three topics pertaining to na- 
tional, international, and local or general 
interest problems, and is allotted from a 
half-hour to an hour to prepare a five- to 
seven-minute speech. In evaluating his 
speech the judges are usually instructed 
to take into consideration : the speaker’s 
ability to adhere to his topic, to incorpo- 
rate facts interestingly, to show organi- 
zation and logic, to use good English 
and enunciation, and to convey poise 
and ease in delivering his speech. Since 
this is not a “set” speech, participation 
in extemporaneous speaking develops 
the habit which all speech teachers en- 
courage of “thinking on one’s feet.” 
Good extemporizers must be, as a rule, 
careful and constant readers of news- 
papers and current-events magazines. 
They develop a mature outlook on cur- 
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rent problems. The facility for under- 
standing and interpreting front-page 
news becomes routine, an analysis of 
today’s news in tomorrow’s setting is 
often required, and a knowledge of the 
past is indispensable. Perhaps more 
important, extemporizers develop the 
capacity of seeing both sides of an issue. 
Extemporaneous speaking is communi- 
cation at its best—not the primitive art 
of arousing the emotions, but the art of 
well-thought-out, logically supported 
expression of sincere conviction. 

Closely related to extemporaneous 
speaking is impromptu speaking. In this 
event the student as a rule is given three 
topics relating to the field of general dis- 
cussion that he has chosen—such as, 
foreign affairs, industry and labor, na- 
tional government, advertising, educa- 
tion, movies, athletics. He chooses one 
and without any preparation speaks for 
about five minutes. The standards of 
judging this event are the same as in 
extemporaneous speaking and much the 
same values are derived. If it suffers 
by comparison with extemporaneous 
speech, it does so only because the stu- 
dent is given no time to collect his 
thoughts. However, this event com- 
bined with extemporaneous speaking is 
excellent training. The student is asked 
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for an impromptu answer to a question 
concerning the material in his extempo- 
raneous speech. The questioning is gen- 
erally done by one of his competitors. 

Original oratory is a well-thought-out, 
carefully planned-in-advance, and mem- 
orized speech. Great attention is given 
to style (good English usage, choice of 
words and phrases, vocabulary, etc.). 
The topic for an oration should be alive 
and interesting and the speech should 
not be an abstract discourse. Generally 
the subject matter should be an appeal 
for action and not merely descriptive or 
narrative. Good delivery is essential, 
and good diction and an expressive voice 
are very important. Ordinarily the 
judges are asked to consider delivery 
and content equally. The speaker is con- 
fined rather closely to his written manu- 
script, although credit is always given 
to those who can correlate their remarks 
with last minute news or relevant com- 
ments made by a previous speaker. In 
learning this type of speech, the student 
develops ease with the written-spoken 
word and ease before a group. The 
event may remove the inferiority feeling 
of some students. Since many service- 
club speech contests call for this type 
of speech, these orations bring students 
before influential men in the community. 
The writing of these orations develops a 
better style of composition and use of 
language which can seldom be created in 
the limited confines of high-school Eng- 
lish. 
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A special type of oratory is the after- 
dinner speech. Here the emphasis is 
placed upon the ability of the student to 
entertain. But a good after-dinner 
speech must be more than loosely strung 
anecdotes and funny stories. It must 
have a purpose other than merely to 
amuse. Few speech tournaments pro- 
vide an opportunity to compete in this 
type of speech, perhaps because it is dif- 
ficult to make and to judge. One tourna- 
ment has had success in this field by 
combining a prepared speech with an 
impromptu response to a toast. Regard- 
less of its difficulty this event should be 
encouraged. 

Radio speaking requires a skill not 
necessarily found in other speech events. 
Here the student must develop a highly 
personal and conversational “I’m speak- 
ing just to you” technique. In contests 
in radio speaking the contestant is gener- 
ally asked to read an original previously 
prepared commercial and incorporate it 
in a news broadcast made up from ma- 
terial given the contestant shortly before 
he is to goon the air. The radio speakers 
must select and edit the news. Fre- 
quently the speakers are asked to read 
an original prepared appeal for aid of 
some kind and to conduct an on-the-spot 
interview. Considering the popularity 
of radio and television as media of com- 
munication and the use by speakers in 
public life of these facilities to mold pub- 
lic opinion, this type of speaking should 
receive its share of emphasis. 





GOVERNOR EARL WARREN CALLS IMPORTANT STATE-WIDE 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Community leaders throughout California have been invited by Governor 
Earl Warren to attend a conference in Sacramento, December 15 and 16, 1952, to 
consider the impact of television upon modern life, and particularly to discover ways 
in which its proper role in providing education in the home, the school, and the 
community may be realized. This conference is an outgrowth of a smaller one 
called last August by Roy E. Simpson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 








The Development of Oral Interpretation 


By GLADYS WHITMAN 


j or the individual speech events 
are those now termed “interpretations.” 
These include three categories : 

Oratorical interpretation —A speech 
or cutting of a speech presented origi- 
nally as a speech in a speech situation by 
its author, a person other than the pres- 
ent speaker. 

Dramatic interpretation—A cutting 
from a play, moving picture, radio, or 
TV production to be given by one per- 
son. One or more characters may be 
included. This is a contest in oral inter- 
pretation, not in acting. Although ges- 
tures and pantomine are not barred, 
they should be used with restraint. Cut- 
tings must be presented with a script or 
book held by the contestant at all times. 
Memorization is optional. 

Humorous interpretation—A mem- 
orized cutting from a book, published 
short story, or play, adaptations may 
be for the purpose of continuity only. 
“Eliminate the wild gesticulations, the 
melodramatic acting, and the grotesque 
characteristics which have too often ap- 
peared in humorous interpretations.” 

The term interpretation has recently 
supplanted the more traditional one, 
declamation. The declamatory contest 
for years took its place alongside the 
interscholastic debate. Unfortunately, 
the term has an undesirable connotation. 
As defined in Webster’s “Collegiate 
Dictionary,” declamatory is an adjective 
meaning, “Suited for or characterized 
by declaiming ; oratorical ; bombastic.” 
The name persisted, however, even 
though the coaching of the oratorical 
declamation may have stressed the na- 
tural, conversational style of good public 
address. 

If one looks back through the last 
three decades of forensics in Southern 
California, one recalls certain declama- 
tion contests which were sponsored for 
high-school students by various colleges. 
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In the late twenties, Pomona College at 
Claremont, invited to its campus each 
spring students who were interested in 
the college, and on the same day con- 
ducted a contest, called declamatory, in 
which young speakers presented read- 
ings of an emotional character. 

In the same era the University of Red- 
lands invited high-school students to its 
campus early in May. The main event 
was a declamation contest, the subject 
of which was a platform address. 
Among the favorites were Wendell Phil- 
lips’ “Toussaint L’Ouverture,” Patrick 
Henry’s “Call to Arms,” Thurston’s 
“Plea for Cuba.” On one occasion, a 
dramatic young lad, in a makeshift hall, 
with the temperature at 105 degrees, 
held the audience spellbound with 
“Spartacus to the Gladiators.” But the 
discussion which followed among the 
coaches decried the use of fictitious 
speeches. “Let’s have real speeches,” 
was the plea. 

Many teachers of speech thought that 
these contests were of value. Schools ac- 
customed to interscholastic athletic com- 
petition, saw no reason for denying 
speech-talented students their opportu- 
nities in competition. True, the South- 
ern California Debate League offered 
rivalry in argument. Later, an oratori- 
cal section was added to the League for 
the fostering of competition in original 
speaking. But it seemed that in any 
school, large or small, several students 
or even a larger number, could profit 
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from the effective presentation of a 
speech, even though it might have been 
written long ago. Think of the reading 
in Modern Eloquence, as well as in 
anthologies and compilations, in search 
of “just the right speech for me to give.” 
Something of the lifework of Susan B. 
Anthony, or of Carrie Chapman Catt, 
was learned by “the female of the spe- 
cies” who sought to represent her school 
at Redlands. And the contemporary ad- 
dress was not overlooked. M. Briand 
spoke at Locarno when war as an in- 
strument for settling international dis- 
putes was outlawed ; after World War I, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick of River- 
side Church made his promise to the 
“Unknown Soldier” ; and school audi- 
ences heard those speeches reiterated 
from the rostrum of many a classroom 
or the college platform. 

But sometime in the late thirties, 
tournaments came to Southern Califor- 
nia, with their three interpretative (de- 
clamatory) events. Reading began to 
encompass the best plays of stage and 
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screen ; and for humor, stories and mon- 
ologues were not overlooked. All of 
Southern California is close to Holly- 
wood. We have many would-be movie 
stars, radio stars, and now, TV stars. 
We are not all creative writers ; we are 
not all enthralled with current events; 
we love to act! Then, why not enter 
“Dramatic Dec” and make the cold chills 
dart as one interprets a scene from Max- 
well Anderson’s “Wingless Victory” or 
“Valley Forge”; or “Humorous Dec” 
and make the audience “roll in the 
aisles” with Mark Twain’s “Our Guide 
in Genoa and Rome”’? 

But even as “Spartacus” was out- 
moded in oratorical interpretation, an 
effort was made to eliminate extremes of 
melodrama or slapstick as one sought 
for great scenes from great literature, 
scenes that were worthy of one’s best 
efforts. Therefore, the trend in oral in- 
terpretation today is to stress communi- 
cation of ideas and to recreate the 
thoughts of the original writer through 
effective interpretations. 


The Values of Oral Interpretation 


By RALPH W. ARNOLD 


The attempt to elevate interpretation 
above the level of vocal and physical 
gymnastics followed a compelling 
awareness that student interpreters 
were considering oral interpretation 
and emotionalism as synonymous. This 
brought about a reconsideration of aims 
and values by speech teachers. What 
should be the chief purpose of the oral 
interpreter? What qualities of interpre- 
tation should be stressed? What meth- 
ods of teaching should be employed to 
approach the realization of desired 
goals? 

It was generally agreed that oral in- 
terpretation should not be impersona- 
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tion, acting, or merely a demonstra- 
tion of pseudoemotional expression. In- 
stead, oral interpretation should convey 
an idea from a writer to a listener by 
means of uttering the words set down 
in either prose or poetic form. The in- 
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terpreter should be as accurate as pos- 
sible in performing this transfer. 
Though the interpreter’s comprehen- 
sion of the idea, his experiential back- 
ground, and his pattern of thought will 
influence the re-creation, these personal 
interpretative colorings must be con- 
trolled if he is to remain faithful to the 
author and honest with the listener. 
This means that the interpreter must 
delve deeply into the life of the author, 
the philosophy of the man and the 
period, and the underlying motive 
which prompted the writing of the se- 
lection. He must also study thoroughly 
the content of the entire composition, 
not merely the excerpt to be used in a 
contest. He must acquaint himself with 
the associated meanings as well as the 
exact meanings of the words he would 
interpret. Next, in order that he may 
place accurately his tonal shadings, the 
interpreter must analyze the form, the 
word order, the arrangement of ideas, 
and the significance of the punctuation 
used by the author. It is only after such 
preparation that the would-be interpret- 
er is ready to attempt his responsible 
task of accurately lifting the idea from 
the script and implanting it accurately 
in the mind of the listener. No longer 
can the selection which is “just right for 
me” be chosen on the bases of ease of 
shedding tears, ability to rant and rave, 
and the desire to shock the naive with 
a touch of crudeness. The only mate- 
rial which can be considered “just 
right” is that which will among other 
things inspire the would-be interpreter 
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to put forth the necessary efforts to fol- 
low through all the steps of thorough 
preparation. 

In order to crystallize in the minds 
of coaches, judges, and contestants this 
concept of interpretation, a program of 
re-education has been instituted. Clinics, 
in which effective interpretational styles 
are demonstrated and evaluated, are be- 
ing held. Teachers are attempting to 
advise students more specifically in the 
choice of material and through the early 
stages of preparation. Some coaches 
discourage strongly a student’s choice 
of any selection which he has heard or 
seen interpreted in earlier contests. It 
is hoped that the student will then be 
able to begin his work relatively unin- 
hibited by any knowledge of wins and 
losses. Another factor, which has given 
considerable strength to the program of 
helping the student to remain aware of 
his position as interpreter, is the re- 
quirement that he hold in his hand the 
script or book as he presents his dra- 
matic interpretation. 

There is no one method that can be 
employed in all cases to insure a good 
quality of interpretation. It is at this 
point that we as teachers receive our 
greatest challenge. A recording machine 
can teach commendably the mechanics 
of articulation and vocal inflection. A 
mirror can very effectively teach car- 
riage, gesture, and facial expression. 
The creative teacher will inspire the stu- 
dent to explore widely in seeking and 
to report accurately in offering his in- 
terpretation. 





The Swing to Tournaments 
By J. EDMUND MAYER 


, forensic tournament was born 
out of necessity. About twenty years 
ago the number of schools involved in 
interschool forensics grew so large that 
a new system had to be devised. Today, 
with the tournament method, we are giv- 
ing thousands of students competitive 
experience, while under the old system 
of individual contests only a choice few 
participated. Most authorities in the 
field of forensics are agreed that inter- 
school contests are a stimulation to 
learning, a whetstone for talent, and a 
spur to activity; and that there is no 
better way to encourage an interest in 
forensics, to set high standards, to recog- 
nize outstanding talent, and to provide 
for wide participation than by tourna- 
ments. 

Consequently, the forensic tourna- 
ment will be with us for a long time. It 
has not even come of age. It is just 
beginning to blossom out. Last year for 
the first time every state in the Union 
had a forensic tournament of some kind. 
Some were small, with probably five or 
six schools participating, while others 
had as many as fifty schools with nearly 
a thousand students taking part in 
twelve different types of contests. The 
number of participants in one year 
nearly approaches the half-million 
mark. Why has the tournament become 
so popular? Several reasons may be 
listed. First, it allows for wide partici- 
pation. Second, the inexperienced are 
welcome. Third, it serves as a training 
ground. Fourth, it is economical: a de- 
bate team may be judged for fifty cents 
per debate and individual speaking 
events for even less. Fifth, it has elimi- 
nated much unnecessary wrangling 
among the coaches. Sixth, better mate- 
rial has been made available. Seventh, 
its value has been recognized by the ad- 
ministration in most schools. Eighth, 
it lays the foundation for future voca- 
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tions, such as the ministry, law, sales- 
manship, politics, etc. Ninth, it is an 
outlet for superior students. Tenth, it 
is a wholesome group activity. 

Though the tournament is not without 
faults it has fewer than the old system, 
and has so many more good points, 
that we are willing to retain it. One of 
its major weaknesses is that it presents 
a speech situation without an audience. 
However, this is being gradually over- 
come by providing community-service 
programs for superior students. It is 
not always necessary or advisable to 
have an audience. Beginners may do 
better without. Just asa first-year piano 
student does not want an audience, so 
it is with students in the forensic field. 
A good director will use the superior 
students for building up public relations 
in his community. The school that does 
not take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties for contact and service is neglect- 
ing a vital phase of the forensic program 
that will pay dividends in administra- 
tive and community support. 

The two most outstanding organiza- 
tions which have encouraged and pro- 
moted wider participation, and hence 
the necessity for the tournament, are 
the National Forensic League and the 
National University Extension Asso- 
ciation. With the backing it has received, 
and the good work it is doing, the foren- 
sic tournament will be with us for a long 
time. The swing is to tournaments. 








The Speech Festival in Southern California 


By ROBERT RIVERA 


Scabies the many traditional 
forensic activities available to the sec- 
ondary schools in Southern California 
are two festival-type speech projects of 
long standing, the Annual Fall Speech 
Festival, held each year at a different 
high school or college in Los Angeles, 
and the Shakespearean Festival which 
commemorates the Bard’s birthday each 
spring in the beautiful setting at Occi- 
dental College in Eagle Rock, Cali- 
fornia. 

Both of these festivals are sponsored, 
organized, and conducted by the Speech 
Teachers’ Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, a thirty-year-old organization 
composed predominantly of teachers of 
dramatics in the Southern California 
area. 

The festivals differ from tournaments 
in that less emphasis is placed on par- 
ticipation in many rounds of competi- 
tion and the attainment of perfection, 
but more effort is concentrated on the 
stimulation of interest in the benefits 
derived from speech and dramatic activ- 
ities and on rallying the cause for group 
activity and the exchange of ideas in 
this field. 

As only two functions of this kind are 
held during the school year, an effort is 
made to bring together as many stu- 
dents as can be accommodated. Some- 
times as many as fifty schools partici- 
pate and as many as two thousand 
teachers and students are in attendance. 


THE FALL SPEECH FESTIVAL 


The Fall Speech Festival is held 
early in the school year and is intended 
to serve as a “kick-off” function for 
speech and dramatic activities for the 
year. Every high school and junior 
high school in Southern California is 
invited to participate. 

The high schools are invited to enter 
two students in each of ten events which 
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include: original speeches, vital 
speeches of the past, extemporaneous 
speaking, serious dramatic interpreta- 
tion, humorous interpretation, oral in- 
terpretation of literature, oral interpre- 
tation of poetry, radio announcing, 
radio acting, and acting scenes from 
plays. 

The festival convenes at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and after a brief assem- 
bly, everyone reports to individual 
rooms for the preliminary contests 
which are conducted simultaneously. 
The top two performers in each prelimi- 
nary contest are eligible to compete in 
the final round, and the winners are an- 
nounced at a general assembly which 
usually takes place at about noon. The 
winners in each event then perform their 
selections on the main stage which gives 
everyone in attendance an opportunity 
to observe representative examples of 
each type of speech activity. 

A luncheon for all faculty members 
is held following the second general 
assembly at which time general prob- 
lems in the field are discussed. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL 


Perhaps the most colorful educa- 
tional speech activity of its type in the 
United States, the Shakespearean Fes- 
tival has been held annually for over 
thirty years. The main purpose of the 
festival is to stimulate interest and ap- 
preciation for the works of the great 
dramatist among the junior-high- 
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school, senior-high-school, and college 
students in Southern California. It is 
held amid the verdant setting at Occi- 
dental College every spring semester 
on the Saturday closest to Shake- 
speare’s birthday, April 23. 

The format and organization of the 
Shakespearean Festival is very similar 
to that of the Fall Speech Festival ex- 
cept for the type of events and the un- 
usual and colorful Elizabethan pag- 
eantry which accompanies the contests. 
Five Shakespearean plays are treated 
each year and the announcement of the 
selections is mailed to all secondary 
schools and colleges preceding the be- 
ginning of the spring semester. 

This year the junior high schools will 
study Twelfth Night, the senior high 
schools will prepare scenes from King 
Lear, Henry VIII, and The Winter's 
Tale (a comedy, a tragedy, and a history 
are always assigned to the high schools), 
and the colleges will concentrate on 
Romeo and Juliet. The schools may 
enter two students in individual inter- 
pretation for each of the plays assigned 
to them and one scene to be acted by as 
many students as they wish. 

The festival is preceded by old Eng- 
lish folk dancing by students in Eliza- 
bethan costume on the spacious lawn 
in front of the main theater. The festi- 
val is then officially opened by another 
costumed group of students represent- 
ing Queen Elizabeth and her court. A 
large fanfare of trumpets ushers the 
Queen, her juggiers, tumblers, dancers, 
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and nobles in attendance, into the audi- 
torium for the first general assembly. 
Elizabethan music is featured on the 
main stage before the preliminary round 
begins. As in the Speech Festival, the 
winners of the final rounds are an- 
nounced and invited to give a “com- 
mand performance” for the Queen on 
the main stage. 

A picturesque Shakespearean picnic- 
type luncheon follows the “command 
performance” and is always held in 
beautiful Sylvan Glen, the outdoor, 
Grecian-type theater which adjoins Oc- 
cidental College. At this time more 
folk dancing takes place and in a roll 
call of the schools, a representative of 
each school in attendance-responds with 
an appropriate Shakespearean quota- 
tion and reveals the number in attend- 
ance from his school. As in the Fall 
Speech Festival, various trophies, both 
perpetual and permanent, and certifi- 
cates are given to the students deemed 
most outstanding by the judges. 

The Speech Festival, then, provides 


a situation where, by a process of rapid 


competitive selection, the best speaker 
in each of many fields can be chosen to 
appear in an assembly program. By 
providing observation and the stimula- 
tion of personal participation, the 
Speech Festival is a most valuable 
learning situation. In this demonstra- 
tion-type setting, the socialized benefits 
for the individual are great. The Speech 
Festival adds a type of activity much 
needed to complete the forensics field. 


A Junior Speakers’ Bureau 


By J. EDMUND MAYER 


A Junior Speakers’ Bureau is an or- 
ganization sponsored by students for the 
purpose of furnishing speakers to the 


various civic clubs, church organiza- 
tions, and fraternal lodges. It is man- 
aged by the students with a faculty 
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member as adviser. This organization 
may be part of the regular curriculum or 
it may be an extracurricular activity. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A JUNIOR 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


During the second or third week of 
school the students in the advanced 
speech class elect as officers for the 
Bureau, a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary, and a publicity chairman. If 
the organization is well established the 
officers might be elected about three 
weeks before the end of the spring term. 
The officers usually serve for one school 
year. The names of the officers together 
with their telephone numbers are sent to 
various civic organizations. The organi- 
zations may contact any one of the four 
officers, but only the president with the 
advice of the faculty adviser may sched- 
ule the speakers. The president, as- 
sisted by any officers upon whom he may 
call, will be held responsible for the pro- 
gram and for making arrangements for 
excusing the student speakers from their 
classes and providing transportation for 
them. The secretary keeps an accurate 
record of the names of the programs 
given, of the speakers, and of the clubs 
served. She also obtains a list from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the clubs to 
whom notices are to be sent, and super- 
vises the compilation of the material to 
be sent to the various clubs. The notice 
used in the year 1948-49 when the club 
at Alhambra High School was two years 
old serves as a sample: 


STUDENT SPEAKERS’ BUREAU OF 
THE ALHAMBRA HIGH SCHOOL 
Season 1948-49 

President 


George Anderson Telephone At 21449 
Vice President 

Eleanore Combs Telephone At 40577 
Secreta 

Mike Schon Telephone At 25733 
Publicity Chairman 

Beverly Carl Telephone At 44478 

Experienced Speakers—No Fees 

Clubs, Churches, Service Organizations, Com- 
munity Projects and Charitable Groups. 


Contact officers for speakers. 
Telephone or Write. 
Advance notice required. 


PuRPOSE OF THE BUREAU 


For years, Alhambra High School has fur- 
nished speakers for programs throughout the 
city, county, and even groups outside the 
county. This year, that is made more definite 
through an organized bureau. 

Here you will find topics listed, debate 
subjects named, and selected s ers cat- 
cleaealt Alhambra High Schoo has one of 
the largest extracurricular speech programs 
to be found in the United States. The speakers 
for this project have been chosen for their 
a ay. 

Speakers’ Bureau officers will arrange 
programs. Call or write them. 


J. Edmund Mayer, Faculty Director 


Types or SPEECH 


Group Discussions Orations 
iebate Talks 


SucGcEstEp Group Discussion Topics 
Can we stop inflation? 
Should we introduce more vocational train- 
ing into High Schools? 


‘Federal aid to education. 


Communism in the United States. 

Racial Prejudice. 

Should the United States withdraw from 
Berlin? 

International control of the Atomic Bomb. 


Local option. 

Redistribution of Senators. 

How much is education worth? 
What is Americanism ? 

Restoring the Earth. 

Can the United Nations Succeed ? 


And any other current topic if enough ad- 
vance notice is given. 


DesaTE Topics P 

Resolved: That the Federal Government 

should require arbitration of labor 
disputes in all basic industries in 
the United States. 

Resolved: That Congress should enact legis- 
lation providing for uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws. 

Resolved : That the United Nations are to be 
revised now into a Federal World 
Government. 


SuBJECTS FOR ORATIONS 


We are prepared to offer you orations on 
juvenile delinquency, youth’s opportunity to- 
day, Greece and modern living, the constitu- 
tion, the glories of America, antiwar orations, 
eulogies on General William Mitchel, Father 
Junipero Serra, or Mohandas Gandhi, an anal- 
ysis of the philosophy of Hitler, or a humorous 
oration. 
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Groups We Have SERVED IN THE Past 
Kiwanis 
Women’s Club 
Churches 
Lions Club 
Optimists 
Chamber of Com- 
merce 
American Legion 
P.T.A 


Business and Profes- 
sional Women 


Exchange Club 

Masons 

Order of the Eastern 
Star 


Rotary 

Native Sons and 
.T.A. Daughters 
Twenty-Thirty Knights of Phythias 
Priaces WE Have Won Honors 


Various High School Tournaments 
State Contests 

State N.F.L. 

Native Sons Contest 

Lions Club Contest 

Knights of Phythias Contest 
Southern California Debate League 
U.C.LA. 

Gia 


L.A.C.C. 
Radio—K XLA—KFI—GKER 


With the notice was enclosed the fol- 
lowing letter written by the president of 
the club on an Associated Student Body 
letterhead. 


COPY 


Name of Club 
Address 


Dear Sir: 


The Speech department of Alhambra High 
School announces the continuation of its Stu- 
dent Speakers Bureau, an organization to 
supply student speakers to civic and church 
groups throughout the San Gabriel Valley. 

The purpose of this Bureau is to acquaint 
citizens with the opinions and talents of its 
young people. We would appreciate the op- 
portunity to speak before your group some 
time this year. 

Enclosed is a list of programs that we are 
prepared to offer. If there are other topics 

ou would like to have discussed but are not 
isted, we shall be glad to prepare them for 
you, if sufficient advance notice is given. 

We hope to hear from you soon. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tue Stupents SPEAKERS BUREAU 
(signed) George Anderson 


George Anderson 
President 


AN OUTLET FOR POTENTIAL LEADERS 


The Junior Speakers’ Bureau offers 
a major outlet for the superior student. 
The advanced class which contains the 
members of the speakers’ bureau should 
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attract the best youngsters in school, 
those with the best minds, the most ef- 
fective personalities, of strong social in- 
fluence and good appearance. They 
must be energetic, hard workers, will- 
ing to subvert the pleasures of the mo- 
ment to bigger, longer term purposes. 
These youngsters who will eventually 
become social, economic, political, edu- 
cational, and religious leaders must be 
prepared for their adult role. Each 
speaker’s personality should be devel- 
oped by every worthy educational ex- 
perience. Speech is the vehicle for car- 
rying his thoughts. He should avail 
himself of every opportunity to im- 
personate, act, read, interpret, give 
speeches, stunts, lead discussions, etc., 
which will aid his platform power, his 
feeling for audiences, and his ability to 
influence them through his personality 
and acts. 

Among the growing concerns of edu- 
cators today has been the fear lest the 
public schools, geared as they are to the 
average student, neglect the gifted one. 
For years we have been lending the bulk 
of our attention to the underprivileged 
and less endowed whose need is so ap- 
parent. We are beginning to realize that 
the gifted students too, need great at- 
tention, and that we must give them 
extra opportunities commensurate with 
their abilities. 

The foundation of a good speakers’ 
bureau is a strong speech department 
which means one large enough to offer a 
variety of courses such as debate, dis- 
cussion, public speaking, and drama, etc. 
A student should be allowed to select 
speech as one of his major subjects in 
high school. Therefore, some of those 
classes should continue over a period of 
two or three years. A careful system of 
awards must be worked out with new 
ones obtainable in terms of cumulative 
experience or achievement. School 
numerals, letters, and insignias which 
show increasing degrees of achievement 
are of incalculable value in encouraging 


work in public speaking. 
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The nucleus of this kind of program 
is a good director who should receive 
administrative support and encourage- 
ment, so that the program may be given 
a useful place in the life of the school. 

The program is not merely debating 
but will stem from valuable related 
speech activities and social activities, 
such as oratory, extemporaneous speak- 
ing, interpretations, discussions, confer- 
ences, etc. In addition, the interscho- 
lastic program should be as extensive as 
practicable in the school program and 
should encourage the participation of as 
many students as possible. The tourna- 
ment, free from audiences, should be 
regarded as the training ground where 
the rough edges are trimmed. A combi- 
nation of the tournament and the stu- 
dent speakers’ bureau is an effective set 
up for good speech work and for public 
relations. 


POPULAR PROGRAMS 


Most calls come for discussion and 
debate programs; a few for humorous 
interpretations and original orations. 
The community seeks original and cre- 
ative thinking on the part of the stu- 
dents. . 

Various types of programs may be 
developed : 


. Symposiums 

. Single leader discussions 

. Debate forms 

. Panels 

. Co-operative investigations 


The application of these techniques of 
discussion to local, state, national and 
international problems encourages the 
participation of youth in the democratic 
solution of social issues. Moreover this 
is an excellent opportunity for good pub- 
lic relations. Furthermore, as students 
develop their proficiency in discussion 
they are developing their personalities, 
intellects, and emotional balance and 
control. 


The following questions will be used 
this year for the discussion groups: 

1. How shall we deal with dope ped- 
lers? 

2. Is a warless world possible? 

3. Shall we as a nation tolerate sep- 
arate schools for the whites and Ne- 
groes? 

4. Shall we legalize mercy killing ? 

5. Should the voting age be lowered ? 

6. Should freshman students in high 
school go steady? 

7. What is the cause of the high drop- 
outs in high school ? 

8. What is the cause of the irregular 
school attendance? 

9. What would you place first in life? 

A. money, B. friends, C. religion, 
D. books, or E. family 

10. How shall we reduce traffic ac- 
cidents ? 

11. Should private schools be taxed? 

12. Should girls be allowed to ask 
boys for dates? 

13. Does television affect grades in 
high school ? 


The single leader type of discussion 
is gaining in popularity. One person 
prepares a problem and presents it to the 
audience for discussion. Any type of 
problem—personal, economic, political, 
and religious—may be used. Young 
people ysually like to hear the opinions 
of their elders, especially if they respect 
them, and they usually respect the civic 
clubs. The thirteen questions asked 
above may well be used for this purpose ; 
the following represent the type of per- 
sonal problem presented this year. 

1, Should a boy be able to kiss a girl 
on their first date? 

2. How long should a decent girl stay 
out on a date? 

3. What is a good marrying age for a 
girl? 

4. Does honesty pay ? 


5. How can we be assured of a suc- 
cessful marriage ? 
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6. Should parents insist on a definite 
career for their child? 


7. Should young people of different 
faiths get married? 


8. What type of teacher did you like? 


An excellent program can be ar- 
ranged with three students each present- 
ing a different problem for which seven 
to ten minutes is allowed. If there is no 
spontaneous response immediately, the 
leader calls on someone to open the dis- 
cussion. Care must be taken that no one 
person in the audience will take up all 
the time. Speeches from tie audience 
should not exceed one minute. If the 
nature of the problem is suitable, the 
leader may summarize the problem by 
taking a vote. 


The Student Congress 


Visitors to the Council chambers in 
the Los Angeles City Hall have on occa- 
sion been startled to see, in the swivel 
chairs normally occupied by adult coun- 
cilmen, a group of busy teen-agers. 
Boys and girls are vigorously debating 
questions of national importance. The 
visitors are impressed by the students’ 
background of knowledge about the 
subject under discussion, by their abil- 
ity to work together in a parliamentary 
situation, and by the seriousness with 
which they undertake their responsi- 
bilities. 

These students comprise the Senate 
of the Student Congress, which is spon- 
sored in Southern California jointly by 
the National Forensic League and the 
Southern California Debate League. 
Elsewhere in municipal assembly rooms 
the House of Representatives is meet- 
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CONCLUSION 


A Junior Speakers’ Bureau fosters 
community spirit. In organizing a bu- 
reau it is important to motivate the su- 
perior students to join the organization, 
and to provide many activities for them. 
To pay the faculty sponsor for his extra 
work is worth while. The special speech 
occasions should be real and meaningful. 
The topics used before the various 
groups should be in tune with the in- 
terests of the school and of the com- 
munity. It is hoped that many extra- 
curricular programs now in existence 
will expand into Junior Speakers’ Bu- 
reaus, and that new programs will de- 
velop. Boys and girls are more useful 
when they talk well. Effective public 
speaking is particularly valuable to the 
above-average boys and girls. 


By STUART STENGEL 





e Mr. Stuart Stengel graduated from 
U.C.L.A. in 1939. He entered the teaching 
profession in Los Angeles in 1947 after 
serving in Europe in World War II. His 
M.S. in Ed. degree was earned at U.S.C. 
A past president of the Southern California 
Debate League, he is at present chairman 
of the English Department at Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles. 





ing. Students and teachers have spent 
many months preparing for the Con- 
gressional sessions which will occupy a 
Friday afternoon and evening, a Satur- 
day morning and afternoon. 

The Student Congress is regarded 
by many as the finest speech experience 
offered on a full schedule of speech 
events. Here high-school boys and girls 
have an opportunity to use debate tech- 
niques to throw the fullest possible 
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light on subjects concerning which the 
American people are making decisions. 
They are provided with many experi- 
ences in speaking extemporaneously as 
they work on the bills submitted to the 
Congress. Above all, they are made 
aware of the psychology of human rela- 
tionships as they come together to 
caucus, to consider bills in committee, 
and to fight for the passage or defeat 
of legislation brought to the floor. 

Planning for a Student Congress be- 
gins months in advance of the actual 
date of the session. Invitations to send 
representatives to the Congress are ex- 
tended to schools throughout Southern 
California. In order to permit as many 
schools as possible to participate, three 
Congresses are held during the school 
year, each in a different geographic 
location. The first Congress is usually 
held in the fall semester in the San 
Diego area. The second, scheduled in 
early spring, is located in the San Ber- 
nardino area. The final Congress is 
held in May, usually at the Los Angeles 
City Hall. 

Measures, or bills, to be considered 
at these Congresses are composed and 
drafted by the student delegates on 
subjects which they consider most vital 
to the domestic and international wel- 
fare of their country today. These bills 
must be drawn in correct legal form. 
They are the outcome of careful re- 
search and preparation; their authors 
stand ready to defend their urgency 
both in committee and on the floor. 

The bills are assigned for preliminary 
consideration to the various committees 
which correspond to the committees of 
the U.S. Congress: Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Foreign Affairs, Ways and 
Means, etc. Each committee reports 
one or two of the most important meas- 
ures to the floor. The opening session 
of the first two Congresses is devoted 
to choosing the three or four measures 
to be debated at the ensuing Congress. 
Bills for debate at the first Congress are 
submitted by students but the ones to 
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be considered at the first Congress are 
chosen by the members of the District 
Committee. Yardsticks used by both 
faculty and students in making the se- 
lection are: urgency, debatability, and 
importance to the country. Students 
attending each Congress thus know in 
advance what measures they will be 
called upon to legislate and thus they 
are able to spend many weeks in re- 
search and preparation. This procedure 
helps to eliminate from the Student 
Congress superficial expressions of 
opinion and to insure that the action 
taken will be based on a thorough pres- 
entation of facts. The procedure of pre- 
selecting the bills for consideration in 
the major sessions of each Congress is 
a new one; the concensus of opinion 
among both teachers and students is 
that it has resulted in the best debates 
yet held in Student Congress. 

While teachers are present to advise 
the various bodies of the Congress, and 
to help with the preliminary planning, 
students assume the major share of 
responsibility for the success of the ac- 
tivity. Invitations to participate are sent 
through the N.F.L. District Secretary. 
Schools are allotted representation on 
the basis of their N.F.L. Chapter mem- 
bership, although non-N.F.L. schools 
may participate. Each school sends ap- 
proximately two senators and six rep- 
resentatives. Senators may each intro- 
duce a bill, while two representatives 
must sponsor a bill jointly. 

Schools are also invited to send pages 
to the Congress. The pages carry mes- 
sages from one house to the other, or 
between members of the same house. 
Pages are usually novices in the speech 
field, and thus have an opportunity to 
observe and prepare themselves to take 
the role of representatives at succeed- 
ing Congresses. 

One school assumes the task of re- 
ceiving the names of student repre- 
sentatives from the participating schools 
and making committee assignments so 
that each school is assured of adequate 
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committee representation. Often par- 
ticipation is so heavy that it becomes 
necessary to create two Houses of Rep- 
resentatives, and members must then 
be assigned in equal numbers to House 
A and House B. 

Another school acts as a collection 
point for the mimeographed bills which 
are submitted by the authors in a quan- 
tity sufficient that each individual at- 
tending the Congress may have a copy. 
A folder containing the rules, the com- 
mittee memberships, the program, and 
a copy of each bill to be considered is 
prepared for distribution to each dele- 
gate of the Congress. 

Meanwhile the students are gaining 
invaluable experience in practical poli- 
tics. Students are of course eager to be 
elected to positions of importance and 
the organization of support for candi- 
dates begins weeks in advance of the 
opening session. Students communi- 


cate with representatives of other 
schools and bargain for the support of 


the various factions. Final efforts to 
obtain a majority of the delegates in 
support of the candidates usually take 
place in the party caucuses which are 
held on the opening day just prior to 
the meeting of the respective houses 
for organization. 

At the organization meetings, the 
House and Senate formally seat the 
delegates and administer the oath of 
office. Officers are then elected and 
appointive offices filled. In addition to 
the executive officers, such posts as 
parliamentarian, clerks, and timekeep- 
ers are needed. There is a first reading 
and reference to committees of bills sub- 
mitted by the delegates. 

Upon completion of the organization, 
both houses meet in joint session for 
the highlight of the first day: the wel- 
come address, which is given by an in- 
vited dignitary. Southern California 
Student Congresses have been fortu- 
nate in having men outstanding in pub- 
lic life as keynote speakers. Congress- 
men, city and state officials, and men of 
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prominence in private enterprise have 
been enthusiastic about the idea of a 
Student Congress, and have helped stu- 
dents to realize the seriousness with 
which decisions affecting national wel- 
fare must be attended. Among recent 
speakers before Student Congresses 
have been Lieutenant-Governor Good- 
win Knight and Mr. Virgil Pinkley, 
editor of the Los Angeles Mirror. 

The speaker is escorted to the cham- 
bers by a delegation of student repre- 
sentatives appointed by the presiding 
officer of the joint session. When it has 
been feasible, the speaker has served as 
an executive and legislation finally 
passed by the Congress has been sub- 
mitted to him for executive approval. 

The Friday evening session sées the 
beginning of floor debate. Bills re- 
ported to the floor must be accompanied 
by a copy of the committee’s report, in- 
cluding the exact statement of any rec- 
ommended amendments and the recom- 
mendation of the committee as to the 
disposition of the bill by the house. 
The house must consider, in the order 
in which they are listed in the commit- 
tee report, any suggested amendments ; 
following this, the bill as a whole is 
opened to further discussion or amend- 
ment from the floor. 

Rules of the Congress limit each 
speaker to five minutes on any bill or 
amendment. The member who intro- 
duced the bill and the representative of 
the committee who reported it are en- 
titled to a second recognition. Any 
member who has the floor may be in- 
terrupted by another member rising to 
a point of privilege, although the 
speaker need not yield time unless he 
wishes. Timekeepers record accurately 
the speaking time of each member, since 
N.F.L. points are won on the basis of 
the total speaking time. 

Upon the passage of a bill in one of 
the houses, messengers immediately 
deliver the bill to the other house where 
supporters of the bill may make a par- 
liamentary move to allow immediate 
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consideration of it. Legislation which 
is approved by both houses is some- 
times forwarded to California’s repre- 
sentatives and senators in the United 
States Congress as an expression of 
opinion on the part of constituents. 

The last item on the agenda of the 
closing meeting is the selection of the 
outstanding members of both houses. A 
secret ballot determines those who have 
performed most effectively during the 
session and pins are awarded to the four 
senators and representatives who have 
contributed the most constructive lead- 
ership to the group. One delegate from 
each of the three Congresses is selected 
to represent Southern California at the 
National Student Congress which is 
held in conjunction with the annual 
National High School Speech Tourna- 
ment. Competition for this award runs 
high and the caliber of the participants 
is so excellent that it is difficult to make 
a final choice. 

This, then, is a brief picture of the 
organization and procedure of a Stu- 
dent Congress. What values does the 
Congress offer? 

Students gain experience in organiz- 
ing an activity which involves perhaps 
two hundred teen-agers. They learn 
firsthand the necessity for careful 
planning and for wise selection of capa- 
ble leadership. 

They learn the techniques of parlia- 
mentary procedure, a process vital to 
all democratic institutions. Through it 
students participate in an efficient con- 
duct of business which permits major- 
ity decisions with full respect for the 
rights of minorities. 

The Congressmen also gain insight 
into the operation of pressure groups in 
politics. It is interesting to observe that 
in Student Congresses, although fac- 
tion runs high in the election of officers, 
decisions on bills are made on the basis 
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of the arguments presented, rather than 
on affiliations. 

Participants of course benefit from 
the many hours of purposeful research 
which precede the Congress. They must 
bring to the sessions a wide knowledge 
of current affairs, combined with a 
wealth of specific information on one or 
more topics. A familiarity with the 
library and its many research aids and 
with a wide range of publications deal- 
ing with current issues is an inevitable 
outcome. ; 

Students learn also the need for com- 
promise in order that action may be 
taken. The ability to reconcile opposing 
points of view and come forth with a 
solution agreeable to all parties is at a 
premium in a democratic society and 
in Student Congress boys and girls 
have many. opportunities to develop and 
exercise this skill. 

As a speech activity, Student Con- 
gress offers a kind of experience not 
easily found elsewhere. It combines 
the careful preparation and clear analy- 
sis of formal debate with the rapid 
organization and effective expression 
required by extemporaneous speaking. 

Above all, students become aware of 
the seriousness which surrounds the 
making of decisions affecting the na- 
tion. Personal or regional prejudices 
disappear under the pressure of con- 
cern for the welfare of the whole. The 
delegates to the Student Congress seem 
to realize that the methods and atti- 
tudes which they bring to the Congress 
may be in some degree a measure of 
the future quality of American politics. 

If future Congresses of the United 
States may have as a foundation the 
respect for information, the regard for 
others’ rights, and the spirit of service 
which is demonstrated by these Stu- 
dent Congresses, the future of American 
poiitics will be very bright. 





The National Forensic League of Southern 
California 


1. 1950, the National Forensic League 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee. This or- 
ganization has increased from 20 schools 
in 1925 to 600 schools with 66,000 mem- 
bers today. 

The primary purpose of the N.F.L. 
is to interest high-school students in 
good speech until they have achieved a 
high degree of effectiveness. So that 
there will be leaders tomorrow for the 
American way of life, students in high 
schools today must be encouraged to 
undertake the rigorous training and 
practice necessary to acquire the power 
of effective speech. To provide motiva- 
tion is the work of the League which 
offers a system of incentives that holds 
out new goals to the student as soon as 
he attains present ones. 

Membership in a national honor so- 
ciety is the first goal that the student 
achieves. He may attain this member- 
ship through participation in varied 
types of speech activity. Credit points, 
recorded at the national office, are the 
basis for all subsequent honors in 
N.F.L. points. This accumulation of 
points fosters an interest that lasts 
throughout the high-school career be- 
cause it is a constant challenge to the 
student to improve his technique, to 
practice diligently, to study industri- 
ously ; in fact, to develop to the fullest 
extent his powers of speech. 

As soon as a student has achieved 
membership, additional goals are pro- 
vided to attract him. Three degrees, 
Honor-50 points, Excellence-100 points, 
Distinction-200 points, are granted. 
These degrees keep the student working 
until he attains his immediate goal; 
meanwhile he develops into an effective 
platform speaker. 

As the student climbs the ladder of 
successful speech and acquires the ad- 
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By MARY GOTTLEIB 





@ Mary Gottleib is teacher of English and 
public speaking at San Bernardino Senior 
High School. She is also District Chair- 
man, Southern California District, Na- 
tional Forensic League. 





vanced degrees offered to him, additional 
goals must be supplied. Therefore the 
National Forensic League publishes the 
achievement of a Degree of Distinction 
in its monthly publication, The Ros- 
trum. Again the student may compare 
himself or his friends with the best 
speakers of other states. To be listed on 
the National Honor Roll is a constant 
incentive to improve and make good per- 
formance better. 

The next step provided by the Na- 
tional Forensic League is extremely 
important toward developing a well- 
rounded speech program. Additional 
contest opportunities are provided for 
schools desiring a wider speech pro- 
gram. With this purpose in mind the 
Southern California District N.F.L. has 
the following contests : 

1. District N.F.L. Tournament.— 
Once a year a tournament is held with 
students participating in contests in de- 
bate, original oratory, extemporaneous 
speaking, oratorical, dramatic, and hu- 
morous declamation, poetry reading, 
and after-dinner speaking. For the past 
six years this contest has been held at 
John Marshall High School in Los An- 
geles where it has become a tradition. 
The various events are held before clas- 
ses in the school. The teachers in the 
school system are highly enthusiastic 
and requests for events are numerous. 
These teachers realize that speech train- 
ing makes a vital contribution to the 
total education of their students. One 
of the methods of learning is by watch- 
ing others perform expertly. 
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The winners of the District Tourna- 
ment are then eligible to participate in 
the National Speech Tournament—the 
ambition of thousands of high-school 
speakers. These tournaments have been 
sponsored by the League annually since 
1931 and bring together the nation’s 
finest speakers to test their skills and 
learn from the excellence of others. 

2. Student Congress—In Southern 
California three Student Congresses are 
held each year. The first is held at San 
Diego, the second at San Bernardino, 
and the third at City Hall in Los An- 
geles. Students participating in the 
Congress are organized into a Senate 
and House of Representatives. Con- 
gress provides an opportunity for the 
student to take part in a true-to-life sit- 
uation. He may present a bill which he 
has drafted, speak for its passage in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the respective 
houses. Student Congress provides an 
excellent opportunity to teach democ- 
racy at work and assures better citizens 


for the future. At each area Congress, 
the students participating elect the out- 
standing member of the Congress to 
represent them at the National Student 
Congress held in conjunction with the 


National Speech Tournament. Last 
year at Boston’s Faneuil Hall, the cradle 
of American liberty, the National Stu- 
dent Congress wrote a fine record of 
effective speaking and thoughtful ac- 
tion. 

3. National University Extension 
Association Contest at Redlands Uni- 
versity.—Under the able direction of 
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the Speech Department at Redlands, the 
students of Southern California are pro- 
vided a contest setting. Contests in all 
events are scheduled and the winners in 
each event may then participate in the 
State Contest. In addition, a B division 
is scheduled for neophytes in speech. 

4. The State Contest—Winners of 
Southern California District Contests 
(N.U.E.A. and N.F.L.) then meet 
the winners from the Northern District 
in a contest to select winners for the 
state. This tournament brings together 
the finest high-school speakers in the 
state. 

In order to maintain such an active 
program in speech, it is necessary to 
have a District Committee to pass on 
charter applications, conduct the dis- 
trict tournament and congresses, and 
assist in the state tournament. Such a 
committee and its chairman is elected by 
the members of the League by prefer- 
ential ballot. The term of office begins 
on July 1 and continues for one year. 
The District Chairman also serves on 
the Board of District Chairmen which 
is an advisory body to the Executive 
Council. 

The National Forensic League is 
supported, directed, and controlled in 
every particular by its own member 
schools and their elected representa- 
tives. The national officers are elected 
biennially in a national election. Two 
of the four directorships are reserved 
for school administrators so that their 
votes may enter directly into shaping 


League policies. 





THE PEOPLE MUST BE INFORMED 


“This nation has believed from the beginni 


of its history in the right of the 


people to know. It has declared that right in the first amendment to its constitution. 

It believes that if the people are informed, the decisions of he people will be wise. 

It believes this not only of the decisions of the people of a village, or of a town, 
t 


or of a city, or of a nation, but of the decisions of 


people of the world. It be- 


lieves, that is to say, that if the peoples of the world are informed about each other 
their decisions with relation to each other will be just decisions—which means, in 
the actual relations of peoples, that they will be decisions for the maintenance of 


peace. 


—Archibald MacLeish 





The National Forensic League of Northern 
California 


The National Forensic League of Cali- 
fornia simply grew and grew. The divi- 
sion of the California League was not 
caused by any “political” rivalry. Most 
of the high schools in Southern Cali- 
fornia as well as those in the north, 
favored the division of California into 
two separate N.F.L. districts. 

Before the National Forensic League 
was established, Northern California 
had two or three debating and public- 
speaking leagues. High schools that 
were members of the California Inter- 
scholastic Federation held a series of 
interscholastic contests. The Central 
California schools had an excellent 
league. San Francisco high schools 
organized a separate league. Miss Mar- 
garet Painter of Modesto High School 
did excellent work with the Central 
California schools. Brother Alexander 
of the Sacred Heart High School in 
San Francisco was outstanding in his 
guidance and leadership in San Fran- 
cisco and throughout the state. Inter- 
esting indeed is the fact that Girls High 
School (now disbanded) often won the 
San Francisco City Championship. 
Mrs. Glaze of Oakland High School 
deserves much credit for her forensic 
work. 

For four years the National Foren- 
sic League of Northern California has 
operated as a separate division. In na- 
tional competition students from schools 
in Northern California have probably 
done better than those in any other 
N.F.L. district. In 1948, Northern 
California students won two firsts and 
two seconds in national competition. 
In 1949, Northern California students 
won one first. In both 1950 and 1951 
Northern California won three firsts. 

The high standards of the National 
Forensic League are an inspiration for 
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By GEORGE LORBEER 





e Mr. George Lorbeer is a teacher of 
speech and social studies at Lowell High 
School, San Francisco and District Chair- 
man, Northern California District, Na- 
tional Forensic League. 





every student. More important is the 
fact that most members of the National 
Forensic League develop a feeling of 
national unity and of national loyalty. 

Members of the Northern California 
Forensic League are: Tulare, Clovis, 
Fresno, Merced, Livingston, Modesto, 
Ripon, Tracy, Lodi, Oakland, St. 
Elizabeth of Oakland, Bellarmine, St. 
Peters of San Francisco, St. Ignatius, 
Santa Rosa, Fremont of Sunnyvale and 
Lowell High School of San Francisco. 

Riordan High School of San Fran- 
cisco will soon apply for membership in 
the N.F.L. Richmond High School, 
Lincoln High School of San Jose, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Galileo High Schools 
in San Francisco have been very active 
in forensics. 

Many other high schools in Northern 
California are regular participants in 
the public-speaking contests sponsored 
by the American Legion, Lions club, 
Native Sons, Knights of Pythias, etc. 

With a little more encouragement, a 
dozen more high schools in Northern 
California will join our national organ- 
ization. Perhaps the day will come 
soon when California will be divided 
into three N.F.L. districts: Southern, 
Central, and Northern. Smaller dis- 
tricts mean less travel, less expense, and 
more important, a larger number of 
students thereby gain opportunities for 
friendly competition. 

The Lowell High School Debating 
Society—now the Lowell Chapter of 
the Northern California Forensic 
League—is the guardian of the oldest 
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public high school debating lectern in 
California. This lectern was used by 
the debating society in the first public 
high school in California in 1848. 

The importance of forensics is re- 
flected in a quotation from Herbert 
Hoover, “The great problems of the 
world can only be solved on the ‘anvil 
of debate.’ To preserve self-government 
for tomorrow, these must be practiced 
in self-government today.” 

The coaches of the Northern Cali- 
fornia schools have scheduled the fol- 
lowing high-school speech tournaments : 


Northern California N.F.L. Mar. 5-6 
Novice St. Ignatius High School Nov. 8 
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Nov. 15 
Dec. 6 
Dec. 13 
Jan. 17 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 5-6 
Mar. 21 
Apr. 11 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 25 
May 1-2 
May 89 
May 17 


Student Congress 

St. Mary’s College 
Ripon High School 
Modesto High School 
St. Peters High School 
Riordan High School 
Merced High School 
Fresno State College 
Student Congress 
Santa Clara University 
College of Pacific (NUEA) 
S.F. State 

State Finals NUEA 


Students or teachers may secure in- 
formation by writing to the directors in 


charge. 


The Southern California Debate League 


I. 1903 a handful of high-school teach- 
ers interested in promoting speech ac- 
tivities founded the Southern California 
Debate League. Since that time, it has 
developed in size and increased its ac- 
tivities to the point that now the term 
“Debate” in its title is actually a mis- 
nomer. The Southern California De- 
bate League is the oldest league of its 
type west of the Rockies. 


I. INCREASE IN VARIETY OF 
ACTIVITIES 


When the League was first organized, 
each school was represented by two de- 
baters to debate a question selected by 
the participating coaches. A period of 
fifteen minutes was allotted to each 
speaker with one rebuttal period of five 
minutes given to the first affirmative 
speaker. Shortly after 1910, the League 
adopted the practice of giving each 
speaker five minutes for rebuttal in ad- 
dition to the fifteen minutes for the con- 
structive speech. Little change occurred 


By JULIETTE VENITSKY 





e@ Mrs. Juliette Venitsky, ponies af Ge 
Southern California Debate League, is 
instructor in speech at Excelsior Union 
High School, Norwalk. A graduate of the 
University of Redlands, she has done grad- 
uate work at U.S.C. and Long Beach State 
College. She is a member of Pi Kappa 
Delta, honorary speech fraternity. 





in debating practice until the late nine- 
teen-thirties when the time allotted to 
each speaker was shortened. The rapid 
increase of tournament debating further 
crystallized this practice. 

More important than the debating 
practice as it existed were the oratory 
contests added to League activities in 
the World War I period. At that time, 
orators were more ornate in their com- 
position and more bombastic in their 
style that at present. The original ora- 
tory events, now more in accord with 
modern speech usage however, continue 
until the present time. 

The speech tournament began in the 
late nineteen-twenties and with it came 





a surge in the variety of speech activities. 
In addition to debate and oratory, there 
developed extemporaneous speaking, 
oratorical, humorous, and dramatic dec- 
lamations. In the last few years, addi- 
tional experimental activities have been 
added to individual tournaments at the 
discretion of the coach at the host school. 
Some of these have been radio announc- 
ing, poetry reading, interpretative read- 
ing of prose, impromptu speaking, dis- 
cussion, and after-dinner speaking. At 
the present time, the trend among 
schools of the Southern California De- 
bate League is to emphasize and in- 
crease participation in the original 
speaking and interpretation events, 
rather than the memorized acting or 
declamation events. 


II, INCREASED PARTICIPATION 


In 1903 four high schools were active, 
participating members of the League. 
Los Angeles High School, with Mr. I. 
D. Perry as coach; Pasadena High 
School with Mr. R. D. Ashley as coach ; 


Covina High School, with Mr. A. Har- 
vey Collins as coach ; and Pomona High 
School with Principal Kaufman. 
Because of the increased participation 
of so many schools the League for the 
second year has divided itself into two 
areas, Eastern and Western. This divi- 
sion is roughly based on the geographic 
proximity of the schools involved. 
There was a threefold purpose in the 
* establishment of this division: (1) to 
bring in more schools on the fringe of 
the greater Los Angeles area; (2) to 
relieve the problem of the traffic condi- 
tions in the rapidly growing metropoli- 
tan area ; and (3) to give more students 
a chance to participate at each tourna- 
ment. By the late nineteen-forties, the 
League tournaments began to be large, 
unwieldy affairs. Through holding sep- 
arate tournaments on the same day in 
the two different areas, wider participa- 
tion among students is achieved, because 
the number of entries from each school 
does not have to be drastically curtailed. 
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The establishment of novice debate 
and individual speech tournaments 
sponsored by the League is further evi- 
dence of increased participation of the 
students in member schools. They are 
organized for the express purpose of 
overcoming the natural reticence and 
bashfulness which most beginners of 
speech feel. Ninth and tenth graders 
compete against each other, and eleventh 
and twelfth graders compete against 
each other. The advanced speech stu- 
dents are the judges, and in many 
schools they also coach the novices, of 
their own schools as well, under the su- 
pervision of the faculty sponsor. The 
League stresses the value of beginner 
competition, and the popularity of these 
events is increasing. 

Additional evidence of wider partici- 
pation is the gradual change from the 
time when a student planned to “try out 
for the debate team” to the present 
when, if he has the desire to participate, 
he may become a member of the larger 
squad consisting of many teams and 
many groups preparing for a variety of 
individual speech activities. In 1904 one 
team consisting of two members repre- 
sented the school. About 1910 came the 
idea of the “double-header,” a team on 
each side of the question, the debates 
being held simultaneously. There were 
then two teams representing the school. 
Certain aspects of this idea are retained 
at the League’s Round Robin Tourna- 
ment held once a year. This tournament 
is especially for the four best debaters 
at each school, each school meeting 
every other school at least once. 

Debating practice has gradually be- 
come standardized with the development 
of the regular speech tournament where 
numerous teams and individuals repre- 
sent each school. There has indeed been 
a great change from the days when two 
students representing their school de- 
bated an opposing school in the audi- 
torium. This great event was usually 
preceded by a short pep rally with the 
cheer leaders to lead the yells, song 
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leaders and band to lead the school 
songs. Today League practice tends 
toward the inclusion of as many debate 
teams from each school as possible in 
tournament competition and the inclu- 
sion of as many individual speakers in 
the various events as possible. Further, 
every student speaks at least four times 
for debate and twice for each individual 
event at a single tournament, whether 
he wins or not. This method undoubt- 
edly provides more speaking experience 
than heretofore. The division of the 
League into two areas has greatly fa- 
cilitated the mechanical handling of 
these larger tournaments. 


III, CO-OPERATION 


Certainly it cannot be denied that 
competition was the basis upon which 
the Southern California Debate League 
was founded. Competition is the life- 
blood of any interscholastic activity and 
is essential for the stimulus it provides. 
But together with the spirit of competi- 
tion, the spirit of co-operation has de- 
veloped in various ways. 

First, there is increased co-operation 
among the students of each member 
school. With the idea of “making the 
team” passing into disuse and the idea 
of the large squad working for the in- 
terest and reputation of the entire 
school, students help each other in prep- 
aration and practice. They further co- 
operate when helping to coach their own 
novices and when judging at the novice 
tournaments. They learn to assist the 
beginners and learn the problems of the 
judge. 

Second, there is increased co-opera- 
tion among the Southern California De- 
bate League, National Forensic League, 
Speech Teachers’ Association of South- 
ern California, and other similar organ- 
izations. In many cases, the events in- 
itially sponsored by other groups, such 
as the Student Congress, the N.F.L. 
District Tournament, and the Speech 
Festival, are held with League schools 


participating. 


Third, there is increased co-operation 
among the Southern California Debate 
League and near-by colleges and univer- 
sities. The League is asked for sugges- 
tions about the inclusion of events, the 
proposed date, and the suggested time 
schedules for the tournaments sponsored 
by the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Pepperdine College, University of 
Redlands, and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Perhaps better evidence than this is 
the development of the Speech Clinic, 
one of the finest types of co-operative 
activity among high schools, junior col- 
leges, colleges, and universities. The 
Speech Clinic is a new type of educa- 
tional practice which has seen its fifth 
year of success. At the beginning of the 
school season demonstrations are ar- 
ranged in debate and in some of the in- 
dividual speech activities. The program 
is held on a college campus with an out- 
standing authority in the field of speech 
presenting an initial address to the com- 
bined audience of high-school and col- 
lege students. Following this, demon- 
strations are given by students, pre- 
ceded by an explanation of the event 
and followed with an evaluation by an 
expert in that particular speech field. It 
is entirely a learning situation and an 
orientation program to the speech en- 
vironment which each student may en- 
counter later in the year. 

Fourth, there is increased co-opera- 
tion among the faculty coaches and the 
administrators of the member schools. 
Coaches are, without exception, on a 
particularly friendly basis, all sharing 
the responsibilities of running a tourna- 
ment, thus equalizing the burden which 
can otherwise become overwhelming. 
Four years ago, an administrative ad- 
visory committee was organized, the 
purpose of which is to inform the ad- 
ministrators of the progress of forensics 
and to seek from them advice and coun- 
sel about the forensic program as prac- 
ticed in Southern California. The close 
correlation and understanding between 
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the faculty adviser and the administra- 
tor are the primary factors in making 
the forensic program educationally val- 
uable. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


In addition to the events sponsored 
by other organizations and held under 
their joint sponsorship, the following is 
a typical year’s schedule of events spon- 
sored by the Southern California De- 


bate League: 


The Speech Clinic, usually held in Oc- 
tober 

The Novice Debate Tournament, for 
the fall semester 

The Fall Open Debate and Individual 
Events Tournament. This features 
all events, with the emphasis on wide 
participation and experience. 

The Round Robin Tournament, usually 
held in January 
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The Novice Individual Events Tourna- 
nament, for the spring semester 

The Novice Debate Tournament, for 
the spring semester 

The Open Individual Events Tourna- 
ment, usually held in March. This is 
open to any speaker, the emphasis 
being on wide participation and ex- 
perience. 


It can be concluded that the Southern 
California Debate League as it was or- 
ganized and known in 1903, is certainly 
a far different organization almost fifty 
years later. It has developed from a 
small league of four schools with limited 
participation in debate only, to a large 
league of twenty-two schools with in- 
creased participation in a wide variety 
of speech events. Laid with the sound 
cornerstones of competition and co-op- 
eration, this Golden Anniversary will 
herald another half century of continued 
progress and achievement. 


The Citrus Belt Speech League 


By WOODROW SMITH 


The Citrus Belt Speech League is an 
association of high schools in the east- 
ern Southern California counties of San 
Bernardino, Riverside, and Imperial. 
A rejuvenation of the Debate League 
(a branch of the Citrus Belt League in 
athletics), the C.B.S.L. is an outgrowth 
which sprouted into strong develop- 
ment in the nineteen-forties. The re- 
birth was occasioned by the recognition 
by interested speech teachers and 
friendly administrators of the need for 
more incentives and goals for speech 
students than could be supplied through 
classroom experiences alone. 

Though the eight schools had the 
usual variety of local and national ora- 
torical contests on their calendars, each 





e Mr. Woodrow Smith is speech instructor 
at Chaffey Union High School, Ontario. 





considered that a greater variety of 
practical experiences could be provided 
by working together in festivals, debate 
tourneys, student congresses, and ex- 
tempore contests. 

Quick response by the students in the 
schools has meant enthusiastic growth 
to provide this variety of speech experi- 
ences. Seven of the eight schools are 
chartered in the high-school honor 
speech fraternity, the National Forensic 
League, with 240 membership degrees 
recorded for the past year. 

In September of each year the speech 
coaches meet to plan the year’s pro- 
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gram of interscholastic activities. These 
include: (1) an extempore contest in 
October, (2) a student congress in No- 
vember, (3) a novice debate meet in 
January, (4) a spring debate tourney, 
and (5) a spring festival. Each school 
sponsors or cosponsors one of the 
league events during the year. With 
the eight schools ranging in enrollment 
from 500 to 3100 some limitations are 
placed upon the size of the entry list for 
the larger schools, but the moderate 
number of schools in the league provides 
an optimum opportunity to present new 
horizons to a relatively large number 
of young speakers. 

The varied program has broadened 


the base of interest in speech activities. 
More students than ever are obtaining 
training in speech skills—if not on an 
interscholastic level, they are participat- 
ing in intramural activities. Examples 
of the expanding interest within par- 
ticular schools as a result of C.B.S.L. 
participation can be seen in Chaffey’s 
fall “Mask and Gavel” intramural festi- 
val, San Bernardino’s “Johnny Cardi- 
nal” extempore all-school contest, and 
Colton’s student congress made up of 
representatives and senators elected 
from the civics classes. Healthy league 
activity has occasioned healthy “grass- 
roots” interest in the classrooms of the 
member schools. 


Forensics in San Diego County 


High-schoot forensics in San Diego 
County do not lack tradition. Three of 
its secondary schools are among the five 
oldest members of the National Foren- 
sic League in California. San Diego 
High School is one of the two oldest, 
with Grossmont and Brown Military 
Academy closely behind. They have 
also produced leaders in the field of 
forensics. 

Until after World War II, however, 
the expansion of speech activities in the 
county was not rapid. Too few schools 
and the problem of traveling to engage 
in interscholastic competition were de- 
terrent factors. The increase in popula- 
tion of the past few years and the build- 
ing of new schools as well as the ex- 
pansion of the older ones have today 
changed the picture. 

At present many of the city and 
county high schools have four and five 
classes in speech. Speech can also be 
taken to fulfill the requirement of a 
third year of English and it has become 
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quite popular, as is attested by the fact 
that schools with an enrollment from 
700 to 950 have anywhere from 115 to 
170 enrolled in speech classes. 

A number of schools are also active 
in outside speech activities, regularly 
furnishing all types of programs to civic 
organizations, fraternal orders, clubs, 
and P.T.A. groups. 

One school specializes, for example, 
in panels dealing with international and 
current issues. It uses foreign-born 
students, or children of foreign-born, 
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whenever possible to bring different 
points of view on these questions to 
adult groups. A P.T.A. has backed this 
school in producing under professional 
supervision a motion picture of one of 
these panels for nation-wide distribu- 
tion. One of the smaller schools as- 
sumed the responsibility of providing 
clubs and organizations in its district 
with information concerning the prop- 
ositions of the November elections. 
Schools actively participate in indi- 
vidual contests, beginning with the “I 
Speak for Democracy,” and following 
with contests sponsored by the Knights 


of Phythias, Lions, American Legion, -. 


Native Sons. District Five of the 
Toastmasters also sponsors an extem- 
pore contest for the schools of the area. 

In interscholastic competition, San 
Diego State College sponsors an an- 
nual tournament restricted to schools 
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from San Diego Area Student Con- 
gress, and a tournament arranged by 
Brown Military Academy is becoming 
part of the annual speech program. 
Plans are also actively under way to 
have one or two of the junior colleges 
in the region sponsor annual tourna- 
ments to provide effective, localized 
competition. 

But perhaps the greatest boost to 
speech in San Diego County is the in- 
creased realization of the value of pub- 
lic speaking by adults. This was clearly 
demonstrated in a survey conducted the 
past summer among representative 
graduates by a county school less ac- 
tively engaged in forensics. When grad- 
uates were asked what courses they 
would like to take if able to return to 
school, speech was second choice of the 
men and third choice of the women in- 
terviewed. 


The San Joaquin Valley Forensic League 


By ELVIN HEDGECOCK 


en origin of the San Joaquin Valley 
Forensic League seems to be difficult to 
determine. I have enjoyed personal in- 
terviews, telephone conversations, and 
correspondence with several people who 
took an active part in early forensic ac- 
tivities in the San Joaquin Valley. No 
one offered specific information as to 
who was responsible or under what cir- 
cumstances the league was organized. 
Some of the activities mentioned go 
back as far as 1914, but it seems quite 
certain that the San Joaquin Valley 
Forensic League did not exist officially 
until about 1927. From 1927 to 1945, 
with the exception of the World War II 
years when the league was not active, 
competition in debate, original oratory, 
and extemporaneous speaking was 
sponsored. In 1945 competitions in 





e Mr. Elvin L. Hedgecock, varsity debate 
coach and instructor of public speaking at 
Bakersfield High School, attended North- 
ern Montana College and Colorado State 
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and M.A. degrees. He has done additional 
graduate work at the Universities of Den- 
ver, Wisconsin, and Southern California. 
He has taught in high schools in Littleton, 
Colorado, Great Falls, Montana, and Elgin, 
Illinois. 





dramatic interpretation and in oratorical 
interpretation were added to the three 
original events. Participation in these 
five events has been continuous from 
1945 to the present. 

The San Joaquin Valley Forensic 
League functions under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Central Section of the Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic Federation. The 
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Central Section of the Interscholastic 
Federation provides the same type of 
trophy for “Valley Champions” in 
forensic activities as for “Valley Cham- 
pions” in sports events. The San Joa- 
quin Valley Forensic League is divided 
into three areas: the northern area, the 
central area, and the southern area. The 
winning teams from these three areas 
come together for “Valley Finals.” Two 
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participants from each area are allowed 
in each of the individual events. Finals 
for all the individual events are held on 
one day at the same school. Debate 
finals are held on another day, usually 
at another school. 

There are fifty-one schools in the San 
Joaquin Valley Forensic League ex- 
tending from Livingston on the north 
to Maricopa on the south. 


The Status of Forensics in California 
By L. D. HANKS 


As one reads of the various forensic 
activities and the organizations by 
means of which these activities function, 
one notices first, certain trends in foren- 
sic activity; second, the purpose and 
the conduct of the events themselves ; 
third, the type of organization which 
enables these events to function most 
effectively for the student. 


TRENDS 


Trends might be listed under seven 
topics. Perhaps the most noticeable 
one, over a period of the past thirty 
years, is the matter of participation. As 
opposed to the earlier few students, 
usually debaters, engaged in forensic 
activity, a squad from a modern school 
may comprise thirty or forty people. 
Second, the number of events has in- 
creased from two, debate and original 
oratory, to some twelve different types 
which may be used at one time or an- 
other. Third, there is a closer correla- 
tion with the curriculum than formerly, 
both in terms of the actual use of the 
speech and the type of speaking done. 
Fourth, the types of speaking used are 
evaluated in terms of the value to the 
individual student in meeting his prob- 
lems. Fifth, the emphasis in terms of 
the number of events and of students 


participating is toward original speak- 
ing rather than strictly interpretative 
types. Sixth, there is constant experi- 
mentation with and evaluation of new 
events. Seventh, competition is used 
for the benefits arising from it in the 
way of stimulation of effort and interest 
in the activity, of meeting a deep-seated 
urge in the adolescent personality, yet 
the difficulties which may arise from 
competition for competition’s sake are 
skillfully suppressed. 


PURPOSES AND PRACTICES 

As we read of the purposes and the 
practices of these various events, we are 
impressed with their functional char- 
acter. The events provide practical 
training in the field of public address. 
Extemporaneous speaking has its ob- 
vious uses. Original oratory is training 
for the composition and the effective de- 
livery of the written address. The in- 
terpretative events come to fruition in a 
teacher who makes literature live, in a 
minister who makes the Bible come 
alive, in the actor who moves people by 
his voice. Moreover practice in inter- 
pretative speaking enriches a person’s 
speech. Discussion becomes the tool of 
the business conference, of the church 
committee meeting, of the educator and 
the scientist. 
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Forensics have provided an unparal- 
leled means of giving young people ex- 
periences which will enable them to 
adapt themselves without discourage- 
ment to our highly competitive, com- 
plex, and uncertain existence. The for- 
ensics student, accustomed to trying 
constantly, striving to reach perfection, 
used to approaching the final goal of 
complete success, yet seldom achieving 
it, has found that life is often disap- 
pointment, yet success does come if one 
continues to work intelligently and con- 
stantly. He has learned that the fun of 
trying, the excitement of the quest, the 
challenge of competition, adds meaning 
and purpose to life. What student com- 
plains of hard work when the effort has 
become a game? Appealing to him at 
the level at which he plays the game, 
the debater or the speaker finds that the 
forensic program provides such motiva- 
tion that he will devote hours, weeks, 
months of preparation for the activity ; 
he finds it fun to become an “intellec- 
tual.” Applying the techniques which 
he has learned in competition to stu- 
dent and adult audiences, through the 
speakers’ bureau, through the student 
congress, through his student council, 
his club work, the forensic participant 
becomes an articulate and well-informed 
member of society. 


ORGANIZATION 


The means of providing these experi- 
ences which thousands of California 
youth enjoy has, so far, been largely a 
matter of local initiative, voluntary 
leagues, organized by interested teach- 
ers supplying the executive direction 
such interscholastic activity requires. 
Self-governing, locally autonomous, 
locally controlled, there has yet grown 
up a co-ordination and synthesis of pur- 
pose and result because of the activities 
of the National Forensic League Dis- 
tricts and the colleges in the National 
University Extension Association. 
Each N.F.L. District transcends local 


leagues, including schools from two or 
three local organizations. In conducting 
student congresses and a district tour- 
nament, for the best representatives 
from each school, N.F.L. provides con- 
tact with a nation-wide group. The 
N.U.E.A., representing the colleges, 
has given the high schools guidance and 
assistance with materials and proced- 
ures and the group has collaborated 
with the N. F. L. districts in the con- 
duct of state-qualifying tournaments as 
well as the State Tournament. In the 
past four years the winners from the 
Northern and Southern California Na- 
tional Forensic League District Tour- 
naments, the first- and second-place 
winners from the National University 
Extension Association Tournaments at 
Redlands University and the College of 
the Pacific, have met to determine the 
State Champions. The State Tourna- 
ment has alternated between Fresno 
State College and either Bakersfield or 
Santa Barbara College. The chairmen 
of the N. F. L. Districts and the speech 
departments of Redlands University 
and the College of the Pacific have 
jointly sponsored this tournament. 

Is it time to have a central co-ordina- 
ting agency as does the C. I. F.? Should 
the State Board of Education create a 
State Director of Forensics to supervise 
tournaments, student councils and con- 
gresses, and oratory contests? Would 
not a State Director whose position 
would be organized in accordance with 
the recommendations of the committee 
of the Western Speech Association 
cause a threefold increase in participa- 
tion in forensic activities? Are not the 
activities as now developed and prac- 
ticed and the extent of participation 
great enough to merit an integrated, co- 
ordinated program? 

Regardless of the organization, the 
instructors and the participants will 
continue to revitalize, revise, and adapt 
the forensic program to the ever-in- 
creasing needs of young people for 
worth-while speech experiences. 








Mental Health of Adolescents in a National 
Crisis—Part Il 


1. the first of this series of two articles 
the problems of growth of normal ado- 
lescents in times of social order were 
presented. Lack of harmonious social 
evolution, as in these days and years of 
suspense, places a greater strain on 
youth. A consequence of the national 
crisis on American adolescents is in- 
creased anxiety as to how soon to “grow 
up.” This is true for most boys and 
girls in varying degree of seriousness, 
depending on the kinds of homes in 
which they spent the first fifteen years 
of their lives. 

Some of our youth are having greater 
difficulty than others. We should be on 
the lookout especially for those in class- 
room, clinic and home so that preven- 
tive and remedial aid can be given. The 
difficulty which they encounter is the 
result of a national crisis in which they 
are called upon to sacrifice evolutionary 
growth and speed up the maturing proc- 
ess. 

Some girls and boys in their middle 
and late teens sense that they may be 
left behind their group, and that their 
wish to be mothers and fathers may 
not be realized. A few may make the 
gamble with conscience and marry im- 
petuously, or, with the national crisis 
as an excuse to conscience, try out new 
experiences which they are not yet 
emotionally prepared to enjoy without 
conflict, or otherwise, just worry and 
brood. These young people need two 
kinds of help. They need adults who, 
in understanding their dilemma, can 
help them understand it. To master their 
problem intellectually will not solve it, 
but it will ease the tension and some 
of their fear that they may miss some- 
thing. Second, since we are likely to 
witness more self-destructive acts from 
youth, we must be alert and ready to 
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function, as Helen Ross proposed, as 
“landing fields” for them. A few will 
need counseling in school and commun- 
ity mental-health clinics to help them 
untangle their difficulties. 

Other boys and girls who have never 
had suitable parents are now in quite 
open rebellion against them. Some of 
these will volunteer for military service 
as early as the law permits, or secure an 
apartment with an older friend, or move 
away to a defense job. A good many 
of these who ordinarily stay in school 
by only a narrow margin will find that 
school and academic studies have no 
meaning. Some youth of this group 
who enter service will displace their re- 
sentment toward parents on their mili- 
tary leaders and find themselves in fur- 
ther difficulties. Intensive training pro- 
grams regarding these problems for 
military and civilian leaders are of 
crucial importance. 

There are youth who are not nearly 
ready to give up home and childish de- 
pendence on parents. Over-protected 
young men will find military group life 
rough especially if they have always 
stood out staunchly against the crowd 
during early adolescence in favor of 
their parents’ ideals. This places a great 
responsibility on induction and military 
personnel to identify these boys early 
and understand that service too soon 
away from home may force them to re- 
main self-centered children for a long 
time. 

One of the serious questions with 
which communities must cope is helping 
adolescents who marry too soon and 
have babies, adjust their attitudes and 
emotions so that potentially healthy 
babies are not distorted by parental re- 
jection. Tomorrow’s delinquent child 
is today’s baby who is not really loved 
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for himself and whose needs are vio- 
lated. 

Then there will be the young man 
who interprets his rejection for military 
service as a rejection of his manhood 
and adulthood. Outwardly he may 
seem relieved; inside, he may have re- 
ceived a telling blow. He may try to 
compensate for this in many uneconom- 
ical ways. We hope that he will find a 
job and prove that “it isn’t so” in con- 
structive ways. 

There are boys not of military age 
who associate with boys two or three 
years older. When the latter group 
enters military service, the morale of the 
younger ones is easily affected ad- 
versely. 

There are some girls with.an exceed- 
ingly intense longing for fulfillment of 
maternal feelings. Some of these have 
had most unhappy childhoods, domi- 
nated or rejected by mothers. They will 
seek affection and security through re- 
lations out of which there will be serious 
consequences for the unwed girls and 
the babies. 

Another phase of the situation in- 
volves most youth. They are likely to 
keep later hours and date more often. 
Already parents and teachers report an 
increase in this regard. High schools 
and junior colleges last spring reported 
a run on engagements rings. The boys 
want to do some living while there is 
time, and the girls want to fulfill their 
social roles before the boys whom they 
know are gone. There is nothing more 
pathetic than the insecure adolescent 
girl who feels that the men in her age 
group may disappear. It is a mistake 
on one hand for parents to say, as one 
mother told me recently, “These poor 
kids, the world’s so unsettled and their 
future so uncertain, I’ve decided to let 
up on the reins and let Mary at fifteen 
or sixteen go out as often as she likes 
and come in when she likes.” This at- 
titude does no service to youth who 
with already depleted energies will not 
thank their parents for suddenly re- 
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leasing them from all sense of obligation 
to restrict their impulses. It is a mis- 
take on the other hand for parents to 
act as though the world has not changed 
for adolescents. The wise parent will 
allow for more leeway and yet stand 
firmly for the adolescents’ conscience. 
The adolescent wants new experiences 
and some freedom with his group, yet 
he wants us as a landing field when he 
gets into more than he bargains for, and 
at times when he tests his conscience too 
far, he wants us to say “No” even 
though he will complain at the time. 
This principle applies even more now 
than before, since in more orderly times, 
his conscience is safeguard enough. 

In other words, the adolescent does 
not want us to say in the present crisis, 
“You are a man now, the world is 
changing and we do not know what the 
future holds, so help yourself to any of 
your impulses, we feel so sorry for 
you.” Nor does he want us to say, “You 
can’t do any of the things your friends 
are doing these days.” More than any- 
thing else he wants us to understand 
him without being either protective or 
upset about his plight. Adolescents will 
be discouraged enough without our in- 
creasing their anxiety by becoming de- 
pressed ourselves, and weakening fur- 
ther their ability to master their difficul- 
ties. 

Our general attitude should reflect 
this kind of outlook : “This is the world 
as we find it. It has a place for you. We 
are one in our effort to preserve our- 
selves and our way of life. If you are in 
school, stay there and learn something 
which will be useful to you and your 
nation. An intelligent, educated nation 
is the best defense for us. You some- 
times wonder whether you are wasting 
your time and this feeling is under- 
standable. When you leave school, take 
a job in some work useful to the nation, 
or do your service in the Army or 
Navy. This is happening to all of us 
and will result in a stronger people. 
Remember when you feel hasty to get 
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married that in the long run you and 
your nation will be better off if you 
marry when you feel a little more sure 
about it—then you'll be able to raise 
stronger, happier babies.” This will not 
solve the adolescent’s problem but it 
will provide him with some security that 
his world is not disintegrating. More 
important, it will surround him with 
strong, secure adults who are not break- 
ing down in the situation of suspense. 

Schools face a special problem of re- 
orientation. School programs should be 
tied more into the effort of dealing with 
the national crisis. Consult the highly 
stimulating specific guide recently pre- 
pared on this point, The Schools and 
National Defense, by Spalding, Hand, 
and others. Work- study programs, 
where part of the junior and senior years 
in high school is spent in occupational 
experience, preferably in some work di- 
rectly related to the defense effort are 
desirable. Classes under skillful lead- 
ership should give youth a chance to 
discuss their feelings and problems re- 
garding the uncertain future with a 
view to increased insight, decision, and 
an easing of tension. This takes a spe- 
cial kind of leader who needs training 
to understand the dynamics of adoles- 
cent personality and the related func- 
tion of group discussion. It is one of 
the most difficult of all teaching skills to 
acquire and presumes teachers whose 
own lives are sufficiently orderly that 
they can be objective about youth’s situ- 
ation. 

Teachers generally face the problem 
of some sloughing off of academic in- 
terest. It will drive youth farther from 
taking adult responsibility for teachers 
to criticise this behavior rather than 
exert firmness and the utmost patience. 
Moreover teachers and parents must be 
careful, if possible, not to become 
morale problems themselves, feeling 
“What’s the use trying to teach with 
conditions as they are.” This attitude 


1 See review in California Journal of Secondary 
Education, May 1952. 
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intensifies the young person’s feeling 
that his world is disintegrating. School 
leaders should use all their ingenuity to 
challenge the idealism of youth and re- 
late it to service to our nation in crisis. 
They should do this through regular 
academic studies and in community- 
service activities related to defense. It 
must be pointed out, however, that this 
places teachers in a peculiar situation. 
At the very time that they should re- 
orient their teaching, the grownups of 
the community may be least receptive 
to such reorientation. The lack of social 
order in these times has caused adults to 
cope with their own anxiety by greater 
self-discipline. Some of this is displaced 
in the form of imposing more rigid 
discipline on their children, insisting 
that schools pay more attention to the 
3 R’s, demanding more conformity from 
pupils, etc. Much of the public concern 
to discipline the children actually means 
that adults are trying to discipline them- 
selves. It is more than coincidence that 
the tendency of communities to lose 
faith in public schools has developed 
side by side with social unrest and ten- 
sion, and conflict of loyalties, produced 
by the world situation. Thus it is not 
easy for teachers to do what needs to 
be done for the mental health of adoles- 
cents today. 

Parents, confused by some of the 
symptoms which they see in their sons 
and daughters, are uncertain as to how 
to react. Many parents of teen-agers 
would welcome a chance to participate 
in small, intimate discussion groups 
where their doubts could be ventilated. 
—“John has let up in his studies and 
says his friends slightly older are going 
into service—what can I do?” —“Harry 
has lost interest in his planning for the 
future.”—‘‘Mary wants to go out every 
night now.” In such discussion groups, 
parents become more relaxed and ra- 
tional about the behavior which they 
observe in son and daughter. 

A series of discussions by parents, 
teachers, and young people was success- 
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ful last year in Pasadena. Some of the 
fears of each were lessened and all con- 
tributed similar insights. The problem 
of war service seemed a little more in- 
tense for boys in the twelfth grade than 
those in the eleventh, and to a degree 
the same was true for the girls. We 
must not assume, however, that four- 
teen- to seventeen-year-olds are unaf- 
fected because they are not of military 
age. They are affected in a different way 
for they tend to look for advice from 
those slightly older more than from 
adults. They take their cues for grow- 
ing up from those who have just been 
through the stage which they are enter- 
ing. So the problem of the eighteen- 
year-old can easily become psycholog- 
ically the problem of the sixteen-year- 
old through identification. Teachers 
have reported that a slackening in 
school studies did occur in the lower 
high-school grades this year, though it 
seemed less marked than in the upper 
grades. And parents have said that 
some of their fourteen- and fifteen-year- 
olds have talked about the gloomy fu- 
ture and its effect on their plans for 
training for a livelihood. Thus if we 
concern ourselves only with those who 
reach military age, we will be missing a 
large area of the problem. 

Adolescents usually have little toler- 
ance for emotional suspense. Much of 
the impatience and tenseness which they 
show at home, and in relations with each 
other, testifies to this. They want a de- 
cision now. They cannot wait to see 
how they feel a month from now. With 
their problems intensified in this period 
of history, their tolerance for suspense 
will be weakened further. This is very 
important for the parent and teacher 
to understand ; otherwise, they will as- 
sume that Mary or Johnnie who seems 
more on edge than usual is attacking 
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and rejecting them and their principles. 
Never before was it more important for 
father and mother and teacher to take 
the adolescent’s impatience and impetu- 
ousness in an impersonal way. Some- 
times school faculties become frightened 
when they see mass restlessness and 
decide to have a showdown with youth 
and make them settle down. Such ef- 
forts inevitably will fail and will serve 
only to widen the gulf between youth 
and age. Whittier Union High School 
at Whittier, California furnishes a more 
constructive solution to the problem, in- 
volving a project of student self-control 
and of mutual understanding between 
its faculty and student body. 

We are uncertain as to what adoles- 
cents and their children who spend their 
lives in a world in suspense eventually 
will be like. We know that the will to 
survive and to be spared continuous 
suspense and anxiety is very powerful. 
We know that the human being has 
great potentiality for emotional adapta- 
tion. Eventually the present generation 
of adolescents, and particularly their 
children, may develop inner defenses 
against uncertainty and suspense which 
may result in a people with greater 
social order and moral and ethical 
guidelines for behavior. In the mean- 
time, we are not to be merely spectators. 
Our conversations with young people, 
our way of teaching them in classrooms 
as persons living in national suspense, 
and the way we react when they keep 
late hours, talk about marriage, or be- 
come dismayed about the future—all 
these count. To fulfill our role, we must 
accustom ourselves to the fact that the 
nation lives in a state of suspense that 
will not end soon, and that adolescents 
living in such suspense carry more of a 
burden than do their parents and teach- 
ers. 








A Critique of Articles on Narcotics 


By OSCAR E. SHABAT 


The interest which teachers and 
school administrators have shown in 
the problem of narcotics is related to 
the alleged increase of addiction among 
teen-agers. The sensational newspaper 
and magazine reporting of narcotics 
matters has been such as to confuse 
rather than to clarify community think- 
ing on this topic. Teachers and school 
administrators who are attempting to 
have the school deal with this social 
problem have also shown confusion in 
their thinking. Both their understand- 
ing of the nature of drug addiction and 
their programs to prevent addiction 
among teen-agers are open to question. 

This paper has a double purpose. The 
first is to comment upon the views and 
assumptions stated or implied in the 
three articles on narcotics which ap- 
peared in the May, 1952, issue of this 
journal.? Three remarks will be coupled 
with a statement of a view of drug ad- 
diction which appears to the writer to 
merit serious consideration. 

The second purpose is to comment on 
the efficacy of the proposals made in the 
articles as to how the school and the 
community can aid in the prevention of 
this social problem. An attempt will be 
made to indicate a fruitful line along 
which the school and community can 
move in this quest. 


DIFFERING VIEWS OF DRUG 
ADDICTION 


The three writers agree on one central 
point: there is something in the make- 
up of certain human beings that is the 
cause or explanation of drug addiction. 
This is not very surprising. This view 
is popular with the public and is also 
accepted by many psychiatrists and 
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psychologists, who explain drug addic- 
tion in terms of emotional conflicts and 
personality inadequacies. This explana- 
tion is often accompanied by postulating 
motives which supposedly lead one to 
use a drug. The favorite motives are 
“escape,” “curiosity,” and “dare.” 
These students frequently go on to say 
that some of us are “strong-willed,” 
and others are “weak-willed.” The 
latter cannot help succumbing to the 
power of the drug while the former can 
never be led to take any drug, and if 
perchance, they do, they are able to 
“quit the stuff” at will. 

This view or explanation of drug ad- 
diction suffers from the deficiency that 
marks many of the present-day ap- 
proaches to the scientific study of hu- 
man behavior. The logic of these 
schemes is that human conduct can be 
accounted for in terms of certain traits 
or forces which are supposed to belong 
either to the biological or to the per- 
sonality make-up of humans. It should 
be clear that the acceptance of this logic 
obviates any need to study the real ex- 
periences which human beings have 
with one another. All that the student 
has to do is to specify these traits or 
motives in an individual’s make-up, and 
the explanation of his resultant be- 
havior, including such behavior as drug 
addiction, is assumed to be clear-cut 
and complete. 
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Dr. Lindesmith? has offered a unique 
view of drug addiction which stands in 
direct contrast to the one described 
above. This view is based on the idea 
that drug addiction is a form of con- 
duct, and not simply an expression of 
an individual’s motives or make-up. A 
fruitful understanding of drug addiction 
will come only from an analysis of the 
vital experience that takes place in the 
interaction between human beings. 

When human beings meet one an- 
other and exchange experiences, they 
act on the basis of the analysis, judg- 
ments, interpretations, and decisions 
that they make about their own actions 
and the actions of others. This means 
that the human being must discover the 
perspectives of others and divine their 
intentions. What we have been trying 
to make clear is the idea that the human 
act is built up in the course of one’s ex- 
perience, its direction is uncertain, and 
its career is frequently checkered. 

What is proposed here is that drug 
addiction be approached from a point 
of view which remains true to its sub- 
ject matter. In the first place, it is only 
in reference to heroin and other opiate 
drugs that addiction has any real mean- 
ing. Marijuana, other drugs, and al- 
cohol have no relevance to addiction. 

The authors of the articles are vague 
on this point. One cannot really tell 
which of their statements pertain to 
marijuana, to heroin, or to both of 
these. They talk about the frequency 
with which one “graduates” from the 
use of marijuana to heroin, but no- 
where do they attempt to spell out ex- 
actly what is meant by addiction. They 
mention certain drugs as not being 
“habit-forming,” but in connection with 
heroin, they make no distinction be- 
tween “habituation” and “addiction.” 

Secondly, in the case of addiction an 
individual must have actually taken or 
be given an opiate, and have experi- 


* Alfred R. Lindesmith, The Nature of Opiate 
Addiction, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 
1938; and his book, Opiate Addiction, 
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enced “withdrawal symptoms.”* This 
biological process is absolutely necessary 
for a person to become a drug addict; 
but by itself, it is insufficient. The suffi- 
cient factor has to do with the develop- 
ment on the part of a person of certain 
ideas and feelings about the drug and 
his relation to it. In other words, the 
individual must develop certain psycho- 
logical attitudes, such as that he is 
“hooked,” that he will never be able to 
“shake the habit,” and that he must con- 
tinue to use the “stuff.” 

These attitudes, which all drug ad- 
dicts develop, cannot be formed by the 
person all by himself. He must have 
the benefit of a society, of other human 
beings who exchange experiences with 
him, and play an important part in de- 
fining for him the idea that he is an 
addict. To understand an addict, one 
must view him as acting in a society 
which is sustained for him as he is sus- 
tained by others. Before drawing impli- 
cations of this view for the prevention 
of drug addiction, several brief re- 
marks will be made about each of the 
three articles. 

In her article, Mrs. Serrurier doubts 
the authenticity of the information 
which is available about drug addiction. 
But she does not hesitate to offer her 
own explanation when she states, 
“people with serious personality prob- 
lems are prone to fall victims to. . 
narcotic addiction. ...”* How can 
Mrs. Serrurier be certain about the 
authenticity of her own explanation? 
It is clear, at least, that she postulates 
a peculiar make-up of an individual as 
a major cause of addiction. 

Mr. Rothman shares the position of 
Mrs. Serrurier when he explains ad- 
diction as “a serious manifestation of 
an individual’s basic inability to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to life.” He 
does not stop here, however. Mr. Roth- 


® By “withdrawal symptoms,” it is meant that 
a person experiences certain kinds of distress and 
discomfort sometime after the drug has been used, 
and will experience these periodically if the drug 
is withdrawn or not used. 


4 Op. cit., p. 288. 
5 Ibid., p. B52. 
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man sees fit also to include among the 
“causes” such items as “dare psychol- 
ogy,” “release from tension,” and “hero 
worship.” Is it not true that “hero wor- 
ship” has been used also to explain why 
some teen-agers choose to become 
teachers? This is the kind of problem 
one must answer when one adopts such 
an oversimplified view of complex hu- 
man conduct. Another task is that of 
reconciling “dare” and “hero worship” 
with “failure to adjust.” 

Mrs. Sweet writes in the same vein. 
She implies that personality instability 
and emotional immaturity are causal 
factors in addiction.* This idea appears 
at the end of her article, though there is 
no preparation for or elaboration of this 
idea anywhere in the article. We have 
here a tendency or strain to explain ad- 
diction in terms of the popular concep- 
tion which is being stimulated daily by 
many psychiatrists, who themselves ap- 
ply to their clinical findings some im- 
ported doctrine or scheme that is 
neither derived from nor proved by 
their findings. 


PROPOSALS FOR PREVENTION 


Now we turn to the question of how 
the family, school, and community can 
help to combat the spread of drug ad- 
diction among teen-agers. The first 
task is to consider the proposals of the 
three authors. 

Mrs. Serrurier has two main ideas on 
this topic. In her opinion, “Guidance, 
conference with the family, referral to 
medical and other agencies. . . .”" are 
the means to stop addiction after it has 
been discovered in a teen-ager. Pre- 
vention is to be accomplished “only by 
creating a social and family environ- 
ment which will make it unnecessary 
for young girls to seek escape through 
drugs .. .”8 

On the first point, we need more con- 
clusive evidence that there is a cure 

¢ Op. cit., p. 294. 


T Op. cit., p. 289. 
8 Ibid., p. 290. 
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for a genuine drug addict. Moreover, 
we have to be certain what is meant by 
a “cure.” Too often, medical men pro- 
nounce an addict as “cured,” when 
the person has been physiologically 
“weaned” from the drug. This view 
sees addiction in biological terms only ; 
but there are actual cases in which 
sometimes after such pronouncements, - 
“cured” addicts have relapsed. 

Very little needs to be said about 
Mrs. Serrurier’s second point. She 
offers no guide in how to build the 
“healthy world” in which addiction 
would be absent. Such a proposal is 
mere wishful thinking. 

Mr. Rothman’s proposal for preven- 
tion is consistent with his explanation 
of addiction. He suggests that we can 
keep our teen-agers from becoming ad- 
dicts by “straightening out” inadequate 
personalities. Assuming that this can be 
done, what remains of “hero worship,” 
“dare psychology,” and “release from 
tension” which he also posits as having 
something to do with addiction? One 
cannot use one theory and then another 
to suit one’s convenience and still re- 
main scientific. 

Mrs, Sweet is disposed to seek pre- 
vention through “normal growth and 
emotional maturity.”® She is very ex- 
plicit and specific about what the school 
can do to prevent addiction. She sug- 
gests that the social-studies teacher 
“help students consider the social pres- 
sures which may lead young people to 
drug addiction or . . . find the history 
of drug use and control.’"*° The science 
teacher would provide information as to 
“the sources of drugs and the effects 
upon health and bodily welfare.”"* The 
physical-education teacher would deal 
with normal and desirable growth in 
contrast to “the effect of drugs upon 
athletic skill, nervous stability and co- 
ordination.”** Mathematics teachers 
would discuss the “monetary costs of 


® Op. cit., p. 294. 
10 thi. p. 293. 
1 [bid 
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drugs to the individual and to so- 
dety 

With this knowledge, adolescents 
would supposedly be persuaded to stay 
away from drugs. This is a rather naive 
view of human beings and human con- 
duct. It assumes that merely “present- 
ing the facts” will be sufficient. Actu- 
_ally, many of the important ideas and 

beliefs of adolescents are not learned in 
school ; nor does the school know how to 
teach these things. Even the family 
finds itself in conflict with its teen-ager 
in our society. Many parents admit 
their helplessness in either understand- 
ing or controlling the behavior of teen- 
agers. 

These comments lead to the writer’s 
suggestion as to how the family, school, 
and community can do their most ef- 
fective work in preventing drug addic- 
tion among teen-agers. In line with the 
theory set forth earlier, these agencies 
should place their emphasis upon the 
social aspect of drug addiction. Atten- 
tion should be focused on the fact that 
addiction always involves a_ society. 
One learns addiction from others who 
know about it and help each other in 
becoming “hooked.” Accordingly, these 
agencies could do their best work in 
exercising constant surveillance of teen- 
age group activity. What do teen-agers 
talk about? What are the activities in 
which they engage? What contacts do 
these youths have in school, in the 
neighborhood, at work, and in their 
“socials” ? 


8 Ibid., pp. 293-94, 
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These are the crucial areas about 
which parents, teachers, school admin- 
istrators, and community leaders should 
have intimate knowledge. Choke off 
the social contacts which are essential 
for addiction and you have the best as- 
surance for its prevention. 

Assuming that such efforts will not 
be foolproof, and that some teen-agers 
will become addicts, what about the 
prospects for an effective cure? As yet 
the picture is not bright. It is the 
opinion of this writer that the needed 
knowledge will be forthcoming if our 
scientists would center their research 
upon the psychological and social as- 
pects of addiction. We need to know 
how an individual develops fixed atti- 
tudes that he is an addict, and how his 
associations and participation in an “ad- 
dict society” contribute to this process. 


CONCLUSION 


It appears that our school people 
have been captivated by inadequate 
views as to how a person becomes an 
addict. Accordingly, it should be evi- 
dent to teachers and school adminis- 
trators that their efforts to “place the 
blame” on one aspect or another of the 
make-up of the human being have been 
of dubious value. Parents and school 
people would do well to pay attention to 
the kind of experiences which our ado- 
lescents have in their group life. The 
control of these social contacts would 
yield real gains in coping with the so- 
cial problem of drug addiction. 





WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN HIGH SCHOOL? 


What makes news in high schools? First and foremost—according to an Indiana 
survey—is what the school is trying to do about teaching pupils how to read, 
write, speak, and listen, reported J. J. Jelinek in the August 9 School and Society. 
Mr. Jelinek questioned 3,935 parents, pupils, teachers, principals, city super- 
intendents, boards of education, county superintendents, and instructors in educa- 
tion in making his survey of what's top high-school news. 

Ranking second, for most, but first with students, was pupil guidance : how they 
get advice about schoolwork and personal problems, how the school prepares 
them to earn a living, what they do in assemblies, clubs, sports. Third,.but close 
to second, is instruction; fourth, school management, organization; fifth, work 


with outside groups. 


—Scott, Foresman Newsletter 








Imagination In Curriculum Development 


By HAROLD H. STEPHENSON 


Prsrare nowhere is constructive 
imagination more necessary than in co- 
ordinating the problems of curriculum 
development. In theory, the selection of 
problems should come from the pupils. 
In malpractice, the problems originate 
in the minds of the teachers and are pro- 
jected, with more or less subtlety, into 
the minds of the pupils. In theory, a 
problem of instructional materials may 
be a result of facing any significant, per- 
plexing situation. This should be so 
challenging as to alter the thinking of 
the group, thereby causing the members 
to organize a new system of concepts for 
the purpose of reaching a satisfactory 
solution. In practice, we too often set up 
a straw man or a manufactured problem, 
and the resulting activities are artificial. 
How can we find a challenging problem 
that will motivate the sustained effort 
necessary to the evaluation of new 
ideas? 

This should not be difficult in a world 
of changing values. Every community 
has its problems. The initial survey of 
a community by the pupils to discover 
a particular wrong that could be righted, 
or a problem that could be solved, will 
spark a number of healthy activities that 
may involve the English department and 
the art department, as well as social 
studies and natural science. Of course 
there is danger here. Children will bring 
forward problems that may involve 
prejudices. But the fact that they have 
been talked about on the playground will 
be brought back to the homes, so why 
not have the issues talked out where the 
teacher can present the ideas of toler- 
ance and justice that should govern such 
issues ? 

Some communities may have more 
than one problem. Perhaps different 
classes in the high school can “tackle” 
different ones. There is the problem of 
nursery schools, which will become in- 





@ The development of “Resource Units” 
based upon the problem-solving process 
represents a major trend in educational 
thinking. Teachers and administrators in- 
creasingly collaborate to produce instruc- 
tional guides of this type for the improve- 
ment of classroom . Dr. Stephen- 
son in his article “Imagination in Curricu- 
lum Development” provides a practical 
series of suggestions for those interested 
in improving curriculum and instruction 
in the schools. 

Dr. H. H. Stephenson is Professor of 
Education and Chairman of the Division 
of Teacher Education, Sacramento State 
College. Before coming to Calfornia he 
served for eighteen years as teacher and 
administrator in the public schools of the 
Midwest region, his last position being 
that of Director of the Division of Profes- 
sional Education and Psychology at Du- 
luth State College, Minnesota. He received 
his Ed.D. degree from the University of 
Wyoming in 1949. 





creasingly acute if a war status con- 
tinues in our economy. Homemaking 
classes could solve this in a practical 
manner. Girls of early high-school age 
are interested in small children ; here is 
a chance to serve the community and 
also to learn what is necessary for family 
living. A traffic problem might be solved 
by the boys. High-school pupils should 
be able to solve their own problems of 
leisure-time activities, perhaps even help 
to solve them for young married couples 
by assisting with the problem of baby- 
sitting. 

As we move into a war economy, the 
problems of community living will in- 
crease. How about a big-brother or big- 
sister program for children whose 
fathers are at war? What about the 
school’s part in civilian defense? With- 
out causing anxiety or undue pessimism, 
how about making the local high school, 
operating as a school, so important in 
defense, that no one will even think of 
closing schools in an emergency? 

Once a problem has been chosen, or 
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perhaps a group of problems, the con- 
structive imagination of the curriculum 
co-ordinator is challenged. He is some- 
thing like the director of a dramatic pro- 
duction who must have under control 
everything from the shade of hosiery of 
the chorus girls to the safety of the light- 
ing connections or the change of a 
comma: in the script. Everything from 
the exact wording of the problem to the 
number of chairs in a committee room 
is important. 

Do the foregoing suggestions sound 
trivial? Children will not approach them 


in anything less than a serious manner. — 


And the teachers and perhaps the pupils 
will ask themselves questions planned to 
evaluate the program: 

1. Does the problem have a direct 
bearing upon the welfare of a large num- 
ber of people of the community? 

2. Does the problem deal with real- 
life situations? (a) Can these situations 
be clarified by a study of past history, 
thus providing vicarious experiences of 
worth in the search of solutions? (b) 
Will the problem tend to produce life 
situations as the experience progresses ? 

3. Does the problem lend itself to the 
natural use of available materials? (a) 
Are materials available whereby the 
problem can be accurately developed? 
(b) Would materials for solution of the 
problem be accurate and authentic? (c) 
Would such an experience be of value to 
the pupil in developing investigational 
techniques ? 

4. Does the problem challenge the 
interest of the pupil? Is it one that will 
hold his interest? (a) Is this interest 
center adaptable to the pupil at his age 
level? (b) Does the problem challenge 
the brightest pupil? (c) Is the problem 
one in which the retarded pupil can find 
a natural challenge ? 

5. Will the problem be understood 
at the social age level at which it is pre- 
sented? (a) Is the problem such that it 
can be understood by the pupil with low 
ability? (b) Will the average child be 
able to realize accelerated growth 
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through the development of rich under- 
standings? (c) Will the bright pupil 
find opportunities for developing a 
wealth of understandings? 

6. Is it possible for the problem to be 
treated in such a way that trends which 
have implications for the future may be 
illustrated, discussed, and visualized ? 

7. Does the class function as a demo- 
cratic society in discussions, planning 
groups, and activity periods which will 
enable the children to treat this problem 
in such a way as to make the experience 
mutually beneficial ? 

8. Will the community benefit from 
the experience without in any way ex- 
ploiting the children who are giving 
their time and energy to its betterment ? 


Overview. The overview is a state- 
ment of the general point of view of the 
experience. As teachers work on various 
parts of the unit or course, they are in- 
clined to be submerged in details. After 
the details are worked out, the teacher, 
or the teachers with the co-ordinator, 
should stand back and view the work as 
a whole. The overview is the statement 
of what is seen. 

Since the pupils are the first consider- 
ation, the overview should reveal as 
much of their point of view as possible. 
The pupils should assist in formulating 
and appraising the curriculum. Their 
opinions might be incorporated in the 
report. If the people in the community 
have worked in close accord with the 
pupils, their views should also be in- 
cluded in the report. The collecting of 
the views of the community might pro- 
vide an excellent activity for some of the 
pupils. 

In general, the overview should be a 
convincing argument as to the reasons 
why this particular group is undergoing 
this experience at this time. It answers 
the question as to how this experience 
contributes to the growth and develop- 
ment of the child. If it also contributes 
to the welfare of the community, that is 
an added benefit. 

Objectives. The overview will con- 
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sider growth and development in the 
light of the general objectives set forth 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, objectives accepted by the teaching 
profession. Each subject area, each unit, 
each experience should contribute to- 
ward growth in self-realization, human 
relationships, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility. 

Perhaps the contribution to the com- 
munity during the first year will be sim- 
ply a survey in which the cultural values 
of the community are evaluated. An un- 
derstanding of the culture in which one 
lives will help to an understanding of 
other times and other climes. Children 
should learn that people are basically 
alike ; that all groups have contributions 
to make to world culture; -that people 
are interdependent and have a responsi- 
bility to work for the common welfare ; 
that progress is slow, but that it is made. 

It may be that a survey of the school 
is the first step in evaluating the com- 
munity. What part does the school play 
in the social climate of the child? To 
what extent is he influenced by the 
radio, television, movies, newspapers, 
comic books? What does the family con- 
tribute? What, the community? At the 
present time, particularly in California, 
the residential neighborhood has become 
a unit to be reckoned with. It has great 
organizational weakness. Often the 
school is the only center, either politi- 
cally or socially. Here is a remarkable 
chance for the school to become a direct 
cultural force. Here is material for deal- 
ing with realities. Are we afraid of it? 

Conflict is a part of contemporary ex- 
perience. Children will encounter it on 
the playground. Why keep it out of the 
classroom where children can learn to 
deal with controversy in educative 
ways? Where can one find a better place 
to teach the importance of the consensus 
of opinion or to marshal against preju- 
dices the skills and insights drawn from 
science, art, and ethics? Children must 
live through their controversies. How 
much better if they can do so intelli- 
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gently! Children are emotionally aware 
of social phenomena. Why not make 
them intellectually aware of them? It 
should be the function of the school to 
foster the objective frame of mind and 
to develop the skills required for prob- 
lem solving. Only thus can we preserve 
the democratic process. Science is not 
confined to the study of stars and plants. 
It can be used to study people. 

The community shapes the child, 
since it perpetuates the climate of opin- 
ion and determines the pattern of society 
in which he lives. Can the schools help 
to shape the community ? Can the school 
and the community become partners, 
neither exploiting the other? This de- 
pends, very largely, upon the teachers. 
To the teacher belongs the content of the 
area of experience. He will decide if it 
is to be repeated or continued the follow- 
ing year. He will have collected mate- 
rials of many types for instruction: 
maps, charts, pictures, compositions of 
pupils, etc. The school has been compil- 
ing history. The work of one class 
should form the basis upon which the 
next year’s class will build. The teacher 
will know what mistakes have been 
made, what experiences have been 
worth while. 

Evaluation. The teacher will evalu- 
ate the work of the individual child in 
terms of what the experience has done 
for the child. The children will prob- 
ably evaluate the experience in two 
ways, considering it both subjectively 
and objectively. The child should re- 
ceive satisfaction from the experience 
and should be able to note his own ad- 
vancement in certain learnings. If he 
can also feel proud of some particular 
contribution to the community, so much 
the better. 

Evaluation, like the learning process, 
should be continuous. The pupil and 
teacher can work co-operatively at all 
times in evaluating and re-evaluating 
work activities of each individual and of 
the group. The more the pupil partici- 
pates in accepting and rejecting solu- 
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tions to situations that he faces, the more 
benefit he will receive from the learning 
experiences. Very early in the experi- 
ence, each pupil should know when his 
participation in activities is adequate or 
inadequate. Standards of performance 
can and should be set up by the pupils 
themselves as an integral part of learn- 
ing. 

Evaluation of the project or series of 
projects, in terms of the value to the 
community and to the school, should 
also be made by the pupils, principally 
for their own satisfaction and education, 
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but also as a help to the teacher or teach- 
ers. Constructive imagination started 
the project ; the consensus of opinion of 
the pupils and the community will evalu- 
ate it. But again imagination must fuse 
the end results, to the extent that they 
are good, into a new project for next 
year’s classes. Again teachers will enlist 
the youth of the community for the im- 
provement of the community and the 
school. The new project, or the old proj- 
ect in a new setting, must offer new 
learnings, new meanings, a new chal- 
lenge for a new class. 





SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS OFFERED FOR 1953-54 BY CALI- 
FORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The sum of $32,400 has been allocated by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers for its scholarship and fellowship program for 1953-54. Money 
for these projects, as well as for its current $60,000 student loan program, comes 
from the sale of honorary life memberships among the local parent-teacher asso- 
ciation units in the state, which now number nearly three thousand. 


International Relations Fellowships——Four fellowships 


of $1,000 each for 


seus in the United States in the field of international relations and one fellowship 
o ’ 


000 for study abroad in this field are offered for 1953-54. College students 


eligible. 


School and Children’s Librarian F nigneg attract praised people into 


the field of library work for children, two fellowships of $ 


,000 each. 


Counseling and Guidance Scholarships for Summer, 1953.—Twenty scholar- 


ships of $150 each are available to teachers for summer study in the field of coun- 
seling and guidance. These awards are limited to teachers already employed 
half-time or more in school counseling and guidance and acceptance involves a 
commitment to serve for one year in this field in the public schools of California 
immediately following the summer study. — blanks may be secured 
after January 1, 1953 by addressing the state headquarters of the Congress at 
322 West 21st Street, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Nursing Scholarships—Forty-two scholarships of $100 for student nurses. 


Special-Education Fellowships and Loans.—Ten special-education fellowships 
of $1,000 each are offered for graduate study in any field of teaching mentally or 
physically handicapped children. Recipients must have prerequisites which will 
permit them to secure, at the completion of a year’s work of approximately 30 
semester units, a teaching credential in the chosen field of special education. 
They must also agree to teach in this field for two years following completion 
of the study. 

Ten loans of $100 each, financed from the Annie Bean Fund, are available 
for summer study in the field of teaching deaf or hard-of-hearing children. These 
loans are to be repaid during the school year following the summer study. 
Application blanks for these loans will be available after January 1, 1953. 

Teacher-Education Scholarships—Twenty-four teacher-education scholar- 
ships of $300 each are available for students in training for work in the public 
elementary schools of California. 
wan Loans.—The sum of $60,000 was allocated for loans to students in 


Requests for information about any of the scholarships, fellowships, or loans 
mentioned here may be secured by addressing the state headquarters of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 322 West 21st Street, Los 
Angeles 7, California. 





A Junior-High-School Curriculum Workshop 


ae discussion techniques are diffi- 
cult even for teachers who are espe- 
cially cognizant of the need to guide 
youth to function democratically. 
Teachers are apt to teach in the same 
manner in which they themselves have 
been taught. Secondary teachers have 
had many years of formal education 
during which undemocratic patterns of 
learning and teaching may have been 
formed. 

For the past three summers, work- 
shops dealing with methods and cur- 
riculum for secondary teachers have 
been held at the University of Redlands 
under the leadership of the author. The 
latest, a four-week workshop on the 
Junior-High-School Curriculum, was 
held during July 1952. The group of 
teachers' and their leader were con- 
fronted by two major problems. The 
first, and possibly the primary problem, 
was to learn how to function in a group 
as a contributing member, to help guide 
the thinking of the group, to partici- 
pate freely, and to gain personal satis- 
faction and goals as well as group satis- 
faction and goals. In other words, each 
member of the group wanted to learn 
better how to act as an active demo- 
cratic citizen in an active democratic 
group. The second problem for the 
group was an attempt to assay sep- 
arate departmentalized and correlated 
combined classes. 

Workshops are generally concen- 
trated and brief. They, like any other 
democratic process, are frequently slow 


1Arvil E. Hale, Bidient unior High 
sie 


School, 
San Bernardino; Mrs. irkpatrick, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Colton; Louis C. Rich- 
ardson Junior High School, San Bernardino; Donald 
Lundy, Arrowview Junior High School, Bernar- 
dino; Mrs. Genevieve Metz edlands City Schools, 
Redlands; Mrs. Sarah Miller, eighth le, Indio; 
William Schmidt, Yucaipa Junior High School, 
Yucaipa; Hamilton Sheppard, vice-princi Yu- 
caipa; Hugh Sterling, Western Junior Hi; School, 
San Bernardino; Mrs. LaRue Thomas, Rialto Junior 
High School, San Bernardino; Marvin E. Tilden, 
Mentone School, Redlands; Mrs. Fannie Weathersby, 
eighth frade, tndio; Donald Tierney, Arrowview 
Junior High School, San Bernardino. 


By STANLEY L. COMBS 





e The process of “how” to achieve ef- 
fective collaboration among 

seems to us today to be as important 
“what” is being achieved. Some are 
clined to the view that the pendulum has 


Dr. Stanley L. Combs holds the posi- 
tion of Associate Professor of Education, 
and Director of Secondary Student Teach- 
ing, University of Redlands. Prior to 
joining the faculty at Redlands, he as- 
sisted with the teacher-education program 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles in the Arcadia and the Los An- 
geles city schools. He received the Ed.D. 
degree from UCLA in 1948. 





in beginning but work up to high pro- 
duction. An imperative need at the 
outset of any workshop is for the 
members to become acquainted with 
each other. Even though the introduc- 
tion of each member to the group ap- 
pears to be a time-consuming process, 
it is not wasted time. When each per- 
son begins to feel that he knows the 
other, he also begins to understand the 
problems of each, many of which he finds 
to be similar. The members find common 
meeting grounds. They relax. It be- 
comes their group and is not depend- 
ent upon the leader. 

The primary problem of any work- 
shop — learning how to function co- 
operatively as a group—was carefully 
evaluated by the workshop before it 
closed. The 1952 Junior-High-School 
Workshop at the University of Red- 
lands discussed and evaluated the ef- 
fectiveness of the group with the fol- 
lowing criteria in mind: 
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1. Was the orientation successful? 
Could it be improved? 

2. Have our attitudes changed or 
been modified ? 

3. Did we learn to analyze tech- 
niques ? 

4. Was our grouping successful ? 

5. Was enough and varied leader- 
ship arranged ? 

6. Were the resource persons satis- 
factory? How did they help us? 

7. Did the room in which we met 
meet our needs? 

8. Were our individual needs met? 
Were tensions lessened ? 


The group evolved a summary of each 
criterion in this manner : 


1. Orientation—There was a good 
beginning with each member giving a 
brief personal background. A “coffee 
time” at the outset would be most help- 
ful. Each person might introduce the 
one next to him or her. An outline of 
suggested and tentative goals for the 
workshop are good incentives for a 
take off. Unavoidable absence of the 
leader from the second and third meet- 
ings contributed to freedom of expres- 
sion. 

2. Attit&des — Everyone had some- 
thing concrete to offer. By talking freely 
we eliminated some of our own preju- 
dices. Everyone participated; the idea 
of sharing has grown; each has respect 
for the ideas of others. A better under- 
standing of the meaning of the core 
program has brought a change in atti- 
tudes and a greater interchange of ideas. 

3. Techniques — We shared our fa- 
vorite techniques, our successes and 
failures alike. Abstract words were 
eliminated. We learned in a group as 
we should be teaching children. 

4. Grouping—Groups grew naturally 
according to interests and needs. A few 
persons worked individually to satisfy 
their own needs. We discovered that 
interest groups are very successful. 

5. Leadership — There were many 
opportunities for leadership. It was 


evenly divided with each of the fourteen 
assuming the role of leader at various 
times. More experience in workshops 
would help to make better leaders. 

6. Resource persons—These people 
were familiar with elementary and jun- . 
ior high school and contributed much of 
value to the group. There was need for 
resource persons of equal caliber to pre- 
sent the senior-high-school viewpoint. 

7. Room—The round-table arrange- 
ment added to the informality of our 
group. It was extremely advantageous 
to meet in the curriculum laboratory 
where we had a large supply of ma- 
terials for our use. On hot days we felt 
the need for better ventilation. 

8. Individual needs—We felt a les- 
sening of tensions because we were not 
giving back or regurgitating what our 
professor gave to us. We learned to 
laugh together. Each worked on the 
project which satisfied his own needs. 


In summarizing, the group consid- 
ered that a similar workshop carried 
on throughout the regular school year 
would be of great value. We developed 
a better understanding of the core pro- 
gram for the junior high school, but 
many problems arise during the year 
which might be solved during an in- 
service workshop. 

The second problem confronting the 
workshop — that of dealing with the 
junior-high-school curriculum — re- 
sulted in a belief that the core curricu- 
lum is an effective way of helping jun- 
ior-high-school pupils adjust to their 
new situation and meet their needs effi- 
ciently and wisely. A collective evalua- 
tion of the core curriculum was made 
by the members of the workshop in the 
following manner : 


1. Planning the curriculum — The 
core program is a good. way to meet the 
needs of junior-high-school pupils be- 
cause it bridges the gap between the 
highly integrated elementary school and 
the highly specialized high school. 

There should be a block of time of 
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two to three or more hours, depending 
upon the subject areas to be included, 
for the core program, enabling the 
teacher to have more opportunity to 
understand the child, giving the child 
more security, and providing more time 
for a greater variety of activities. 

The core program should be centered 
around the pupils and the things in 
which they and the community are in- 
terested. It should deal with real pupils 
in a real world. 

2. Meeting the needs of junior-high- 
school pupils—The core program will 
meet pupils’ needs better by leading 
them to feel that they are in a stable 
situation for a reasonable length of time, 
by giving them opportunity to work 
with others, to know themselves better, 
and to feel that they belong to a group. 
It should help better to identify and 
solve problems pertinent to the child— 
the secret to successful motivation. In- 
dividual needs can receive more em- 
phasis. The needs of all youth, not 
just those planning for higher education 
or a specific vocation, can be met 
through the core program. Success- 
fully administered, the core program de- 
velops self-confidence, better adjust- 
ment, and responsibility. By correlation 
of subject matter it enables the teacher 
to teach children rather than subjects 
and provides for better guidance 
through better understanding. 

Basically the needs of all children are 
similar, but the junior-high-school pu- 
pil has specific needs, in part due to his 
rapid physical change, which demand 
special attention. Teachers can best 
understand these needs by gathering 
all of the data available for each child. 
In a core program such information 
may be collected more easily because 
the teacher has the child for a longer 
period of time and also has fewer chil- 
dren with whom he deals. Information 
for each child may include: his back- 
ground, home environment, previous 
school record, results of tests, physical 
health, mental health, interests, de- 
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sires, plans for the future, weaknesses, 
and strengths. 

Grouping within the classroom is of 
value in the core program because the 
pupil who feels alone in a large group 
may find himself associated with a 
friendly, understanding group which 
recognizes him as being important for 
his contributions. Flexible grouping 
will be the teacher’s most valuable tool 
for meeting individual needs. It will 
challenge the maximum ability of the 
child. It will develop good human re- 
lationships and stimulate self-realiza- 
tion. Grouping enables children to learn 
from each other, to satisfy personal in- 
terests, and to master certain skills; it 
affords opportunity for the pupils to 
become better acquainted with each 
other and to insure tasks which are 
within the capacities of the pupils. In- 
terest grouping insures a willingness to 
work, Ability grouping is of particu- 
lar value in areas requiring the mastery 
of skills. Joint planning and common 
effort are also permissible under group- 
ing within the class. 

3. Selecting problems for the core 
program—Educators and laymen may 
determine the broad problem areas of 
study, such as the needs of the world, 
our democracy, the local community, 
and youth. Then, the specific problems 
to be studied should be selected co- 
operatively by the pupils and teacher. 
The problems should be of interest to 
the pupils ; they should be broad enough 
in scope to enable the class to learn of 
their value now and for the future. 
Problems must not be so narrow that 
they are too easily solved, nor must 
they be so broad that they cannot be 
successfully executed. The pupils 
should develop criteria for selecting 
problems and analyze the problems to 
see not only whether they are real and 
meaningful but if they are important 
enough to be considered. In other 
words, the problem should be worth the 
time and study of the class. Careful 
consideration of the community and the 
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group itself should be made before any 
choice of the general topic is made. The 
relation of all classroom activities to 
the problem should be emphasized 
whenever possible, and time must be 
allotted for the development of skills 
and drill. An attempt should be made 
to show parents and the community 
the need and value of the problems of 
the core program. 

4. Fitting the core into the entire 
school program—The basic core course 
should be for all students, and the block 
of time set aside for the core program 
should extend from the junior-high- 
school years through college, although 
the time allotted would diminish as the 
student progresses through the years of 
formal schooling. There should be a 
continuity of core programs from year 
to year in conformance with the “State 
Framework of Education.” 

Relationship with special fields and 
vocational areas should be stressed 
whenever possible, for example: 


Physical education — general good 
health is vital to a strong democ- 
racy, 

Home economics—good family living 
helps make better citizens, 

Journalism—understanding means of 
communication develops better 
citizens, 

Shops (wood, metal, print, etc.) — 
help pupils select vocations and de- 
velop leisure-time activities. 


The core program must be so planned 
that all of the facilities of the child’s 
environment can be brought into use: 
the room, the playground, the school 
building, the home, the community. 

5. Techniques to aid the core teacher 
—The teacher of the core class needs 
imperatively to know all sorts of ways 
in which he can understand each child 
better by use of such data as tests, rec- 
ords, reports, conferences, anecdotes, 
sociograms, parent conferences, etc. Ef- 
fective classroom techniques include: 
research, construction, group discus- 
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sion, impromptu talks, charts, maps, 
time lines, committee reports, panel 
discussions, socio-dramas, bookmaking, 
choir speaking, bulletin boards, story 
telling, murals, interviews, scrapbooks, 
cartoons, demonstrations, drawings or 
illustrations, creative writing, models, 
mathematical designs or plans, pro- 
grams, quiz contests, letters, current 
events, preparing visual aids, dioramas, 
guest speakers, etc. Core teachers must 
also be cognizant of good room environ- 
ment, and know how to help the chil- 
dren to know each other. They should 
use such grouping as interest, ability, 
research, academic, social within the 
class, and know how to help children 
work in groups, so that leadership is 
well distributed. The technique of 
smooth, natural transition from one 
core problem to another is one with 
which the core teacher must deal wisely. 
Meaningful and purposeful drill is both 
natural and good. 

6. Evaluating the core program — 
Like any other program of education, 
the core program should be evaluated 
constantly in the light of how well it is 
meeting the needs of children. There 
can be daily evaluations, weekly evalua- 
tions, and evaluation by culminating 
activities in the classroom. Questions 
like these could be asked : 


Did the children have opportunity to 
solve meaningful problems? 

Was the orientation successful ? 

Have attitudes changed ? 

Did the teacher gain a better under- 
standing of the children and of 
their needs? 

Did we learn to analyze techniques ? 

- Was grouping successful? 

Was enough varied leadership ar- 
ranged ? 

Were plans made for meeting the 
needs of the future? 

Was there time for drill and learn- 
ing skills? 

Did the room meet needs? 

Were tensions lessened ? 
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Did we learn to function as a group? 

Did all members of the group par- 
ticipate ? 

Is material available and plentiful? 


True appraisal of the core program can- 
not be completed while the actual teach- 
ing is taking place but should be done 
by evaluating the quality of living in 
the community. 

7. Recommendations for establishing 
a core program—As administrators and 
teachers work together to establish a 
core program, they should learn by do- 
ing and thinking about what they are 
doing. Ideas of pupils, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and laymen should be in- 
corporated in the development of a 
core program. There should be op- 
portunity for sharing of ideas, for eval- 
uation of the program as it progresses, 
for demonstrations, for in-service work- 
shops and teacher training in establish- 
ing a core program. Unless there is 
co-operation and understanding of the 
core program, it should not be forced 
upon the teachers and the community. 
Small combined discussion groups of 
children, parents, teachers, and admin- 
istrators will contribute much toward 
understanding of such a program. Make 
sure that traditional concepts of educa- 
tion are not discarded until there is 
evidence that the core program can do 
a better job. Survey the needs of the 
school and the community ; present the 
facts to the school personnel; follow 
through with workshops, orientation, 
indoctrination, and information; and 
attack the problem through evolution 
rather than revolution. Encourage uni- 
versities in their efforts to teach about 
the core program and to train teachers 
who can teach a core program. 

Besides dealing with the problems of 
learning how to function co-operatively 
as a group, and curriculum for junior- 
high-school pupils, members of the 1952 
Workshop worked on individual and 
group projects which satisfied their own 
particular interests and needs. These 
projects included: 


Orientation—Seventh Grade 
The Thing Called the Flying Ma- 
chine 
A core outline with the theme 
based on economic efficiency 
Self-Realization — 
Study material for a seventh- 
grade core class to be distributed 
to each pupil in the class 
An Outline for a Basic Science- 
Mathematics Core Program for 
Seventh Grade 
My Vacation Experience 
An introductory unit on the 
geography of the United States 
in an effort to unify the program 
for the child by planning the 
skeleton for the core in each of 
the subject areas through eighth- 
grade geography 
Ten Days of Lesson Plans—an Ori- 
entation 
These very specific plans were 
mimeographed so that each 
member of the workshop could 
have a copy to give him sugges- 
tions for use at the beginning 
of a term with a core-program 
group of junior-high-school pu- 
pils. 
Junior Business Training, a Core of 
Common Learnings 
A Core-Curriculum Plan for Junior- 
High-School Mathematics 
A guide for teaching remedial 
mathematics through use of a 
core which takes into account 
the four major objectives of edu- 
cation—self-realization, human 
relations, economic efficiency, 
and civic responsibility—as well 
as the student and his environ- 
ment. 
Basic Questions for a Core Teacher 
Suggested Transition Techniques for 
Seventh-Grade Social Living 
Junior Problems 
A suggestion for helping seventh 
graders orient to junior high 
school 
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One of the most encouraging and 
exciting results of the workshop was 
the decision of the group to meet again 
in the fall with their professor to see 
how they were progressing with their 
classes in using the ideas and sugges- 
tions gained during their co-operative 
study in the workshop. A tentative 
date was set for November and plans 
were made to have a dinner meeting 
with their husbands and wives at the 
home of the instructor. The group also 
devised a questionnaire to be sent to 
each member when the letter of invi- 
tation, a reminder, is mailed by the 
instructor. Some of the questions to 
be asked as a follow-up are: 


Are you teaching a core course? 

Are you using new teaching devices? 

Do you find group work a difficult 
procedure? 
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Do you use group problem solving 
in your planning as a faculty? 
Have you found your workshop ex- 
perience beneficial in meeting new 
problems ? 

Do you feel satisfied with the core 
program? 


The contagion of group work is ob- 
vious, and it is with eagerness that the 
members of this particular workshop 
look forward to their first planned “re- 
union.” As one member said, “I feel 
that our workshop, although experi- 
mental, was a highly successful ex- 
perience. Because we were pursuing 
our own interests, we did more work 
that we would have done under or- 
dinary circumstances. As a group, 


through mutual motivation and leader- 
ship, we accomplished three times what 
we would have in an ordinary class.” 





WHY FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION? 
That there is a “ready market” for such courses is demonstrated in a recent 


Purdue Opinion Poll. 


More than half of the 3,000 high-school pupils polled 


said they wanted more courses in family life, personal relations, and making a 
home. Some other facts indicate that even if Papa “tells all” there’s still a job for 


the schools : 


@ By the time they are 19, more than one out of every four girls and one out of 


twenty boys are married. 


e Young 
success 


ple can’t learn how to make marriage work from parents who weren't 
ul themselves. About two million children under 16 in this country live 


in homes broken by divorce. Although there are no accurate statistics on 

marital misery, reports of psychiatrists, ministers, and doctors indicate that the 

truly happy male is more likely to be an exception than the rule. As Law- 
n 


rence Kubie, Yale 


iversity, has said, the problem of marrying wisely is “as 


universal as a common cold, and just as tough an adversary.” 


GETTING STARTED. While the need for family life education is evident, get- 
ting school programs accepted and started is not easy. The biggest tasks that 


schools face : 


1, Winning the support of administrators and teachers. 


2. Finding and training teachers. 
3. Gaining community acceptance. 


—Lyle M. Spencer, Director, 
Science Research Associates, 
Guidance Newsletter 
November 1952. 
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Bard, Harry. Teachers and the Community. 
New York 16: The National re x S 
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Burlingame, Roger. General Billy Mitchei 
New York 36: McGee Hil Book a. 
Inc., 1952. ix + 212 pp. $2.40. 

Christ, Henry I., and Tressler, J. C. Practice 
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& Co., 1952. xii + 177 pp. $1.00. 

Classroom Practices in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish. Prepared by the English Curriculum 
Committee 1950-52, San Francisco Unified 
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Cloud, Roy W. Education in California, 
Stanford: ora University Press, 1952. 
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Grambs, Jean MD. Group Processes in Inter- 
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Macmillan Company, 1952. viii + 483 pp. 
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Education. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. 272 pp. $3. 25. 
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Along. Chicago 10: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1952. 48 pp. $.40. 

Schachner, Nathan. Alexander Hamilton. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
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School Planning Conferences—1952 Report. 
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Stanford. 89 Pe $5.00. Quantities of 25 
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the Problem Story. New York ey _ 
tional oye of Christians & 


say: 1952. 78 
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TM ublic High Schools of the United States. 
ye fos2, No. 9. Federal Security 
Superintendent of Documents, 
us Covarmens Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25, D.C. x +46 pp. $.20. 
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Co., Inc., 1952. viii + 553 pp. $3.80. 
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Tressler, J. C. Handbook of Writing and 
ean 24” Edition. Boston 16: D.C. 
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Books for Boys and Girls. Edited 


"by Hele elen Ferris. Garden City, N.Y., 1952. 
ple rw dh ne om oa Doubleday 


Puner, Helen W. Prepared with the staff 
of the Child Study Association of Amer- 





NEW GOALS FOR MODERN LIVING 


“Our goal is not increased consumption but a vital standard : less i in the prepara- 
tory means, more in the ends, less in the mechanical apparatus, more in the organic 
fulfillment. When we have such a norm, our success in life will not be judged 
by the size of the rubbish heaps we have produced; it will be judged by the im- 
material and nonconsumable goods we have learned to enjoy, and by our biological 
fulfillment as lovers, mates, parents, and by our personal fulfillment as thinking, 
feeling, men and women. Distinction and individuality will reside in the person- 
ality, where it belongs, not in the size of the house we live in, in the expense of our 
trappings, or in the amount of labor we can arbitrarily some 
bodies, fine minds, plain living, high thinking, keen perceptions, sensitive emotional 
responses, and a group life keyed to make these things possible and to enhance them 
—these are some of the objectives of a normalized standard.” 


—Louis Mumford 
Technics and Civilization, p. 399 
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